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ABSTRACT 

A self-report inventory was compared with a 
situational test as a predictor of the verbal behavior of individual 
members of small interpersonal skills training groups. As 
hypothesized, the situational test was a better predictor than was 
the self-report inventory. A powerful social conformity effect may 
have operated in both the situational test and the criterion groups, 
perhaps obscuring individual differences in preferred styles of 
interaction, which the self-report inventory seeks to measure. 
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A self-report inventory was compared with a situational test as a predictor of the 
verbal behavior of individual members of small interpersonal skills training groups. 

The self-report predictor was a published instrument, the HIM- B (Hill Interaction 
r. Matrix). The situational test was a tape-recorded simulation of a small group 
£ meeting in which S_ imagined himself as a member and responded verbally at designated 
I intervals. Subjects' responses were recorded and later rated on the Hill Interaction 
Matrix (HIM). Each predictor provided a profile of scores in the 16 cells of the 
HIM; these profiles were correlated with the criterion behavior profile for each 
of the Ss. 



In total, 83 male college undergraduates were tested. Then 30 were selected to 
meet in six, five-man criterion groups, each of which met in two, 2-1/2 hour sessions 
with a trained leader. The Hill Interaction Matrix (HIM) was used to categorize the 
talk into a profile of criterion behavior for each member. 

As hypothesized, the situational test was a better predictor than was the self-report 
inventory. Median correlations with Meeting #1 profiles were .72 and .03, respectively. 
Correlations with Meeting #2 were slightly lower. When cell scores on the self- 
report were differentially weighted as on the situational test, the median correla- 
tion wi th criterion profiles increased to .42. The weighted self-report was a 
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a significantly better predictor than was the unweighted, and the situational test 
was significantly better than either self-report. 

Interpretations of these differences in predictive validity should be made with 
caution. A powerful social conformity effect may have operated in both the sit- 
uational test and the criterion groups. This effect may have obscured individual 
differences in preferred styles of interaction, which the self-report inventory 
seeks to measure. 

The six criterion groups were composed in different ways, based on HIM-B predictor 
profiles. Four groups were composed homogeneously, men who all scored high on 
some index on the HIM-B. Two groups were heterogeneous, in that the members in 
them had no high HIM-B score in common. Contrary to reports in the literature, 
prediction was no less accurate for members of heterogeneous groups than of 
homogeneous groups. The verbal behavior profiles of men in homogeneous groups 
changed more over time than did those of heterogeneous group members. Based on 
these correlational differences", and oh clinic ail impressions, homogeneous groups 
were considered to be the more productive. v 
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Background 



The purpose of this study is to compare some techniques devised for predicting 
the verbal behavior of individuals in small interpersonal skills training 
groups. In order to explore two fundamental areas in small group dynamics, viz., 
selection of members, and group composition, a method is needed to accurately 
predict the behavior of individual members of small groups. 

The literature reviewed involves three general areas: prediction of individual 

behavior in a group; effects of composition on within-group behavior; and suggested 
methodology for prediction. 



Prediction of Individual Behavior in a Group 

An excellent review of literature done by Goldstein, Heller, and Sechrest (1966) 
is the backbone of the resent literature review. 

Group- to-Group prediction . The closest approximation to within-group 
behavior should logically be behavior in a preceding group. A number of studies 
in the group dynamics literature studied the consistency of individual behavior 
across a number of reconstituted groups. 

Borgatta and Bales (1955a) studied the consistency of the observed behavior of 
126 Air Force officers who met four times in groups of three men each. At each 
meeting the groups were reconstituted so that no 15 ever met twice with another 
S,. A rater used Bales Interaction Process Analysis (Bales, 1950) to classify 
the observed behavior of each in each meeting. The 126 Ss were studied in 14 
groups of 9 men each. 

The results of the study lead to the conclusion that 1) about 60 % of the variance 
in a person's total volume of participation late in a meeting tends to arise 
from the same causes as it does earlier in the same meeting; and 2) that only 
about 30% of the variance in a person's total volume of participation in one 
meeting derives from the same sources as it does in another meeting with differ- 
ent partners. 

In another study, Borgatta and Bales (1955b) looked at the characteristic rate 
of verbal behavior of each of 126 Ss, each participating in four different 
groups. They found that the characteristic rate of each individual affected 
the rates exhibited by other members with whom he met in a group. Although 
no correlations were reported, the experimenters concluded that they could use 
diagnostic sessions to predict how any particular combinations of Ss would 
interact with each other in later reconstituted groups. 



Blake, Mouton, and Fruchter (1954) similarly used reconstituted 3-man groups 
of strangers. These groups met twice, each time working on a different task. 
Each was rated by himself, by the two other group members, and by an 
observer, on variables such as his contribution to the discussion, leader- 
ship, and apparent frustration. The rankings were fairly consistent, with con- 
tingency coefficients in the range of .60 to .70 for some individuals. The 
authors concluded that a person's behavior tends to be consistent from group to 
group, and that it can be reliably judged by himself and by other observers. 

Another study following a similar reconsti tuted-groups design (Bell and French, 
1955) involved five-man groups, meeting six different times over a period of 
six weeks. The variable measured was leadership behaviors initiated. The 
authors concluded that individual characteristics account for about half of 
the variance in leadership status within the average group. They said, "Leader- 
ship status seems to be rather highly consistent despite the situational 
changes involved" (p. 279). In this context, a "situation" referred to a change 
in task and group composition. 

In summary, the studies reviewed indicate that individual behavior is con- 
sistent enough from one group situation to another to allow predictions from 
one group to another. On a single index, such as rated leadership status, 
correlations from one session to another, across many persons, tend to run 
between about .50 and .90 (Bell and French, 1955; Borgatta and Bales, 1955a). 

The stability of such an index was said to be decreased by changes from one 
meeting to another in the composition and the assigned task of the groups. 

Psychometric prediction to group behavior . Rather than using actual group 
behavior to predict later group behavior, a number of investigators have used 
various measures of personal i ty to predict individual behavior in a group. 

Toobert (1966) designed a research project to determine whether or not a per- 
sonality measure could predict behavior equally well at two different points 
in time for the same individuals in the same groups. The task assigned to each 
group was discussion of a controversial subject. The personality measure used 
was the Guil ford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey (GZTS). Bales' Interaction 
Process Analysis (IPA) was used to rate each S_'s group behavior. These IPA 
scores were rank-order correlated with the GZTS scores to give 140 correlations 
for the experimental group (the first meeting) and another 140 for the repli- 
cation group (the second meeting of the same individuals). Only thirteen of 
the correlations were significant at the .05 level for the experimental group 
and nine were significant for the replication group. Toobert concluded that 
personality measures are not stable predictors of individual behavior in 
small groups. Individuals seemed to change wi th the nature of the group 
situation, regardless of their own personality characteristics. 

Another study (Derr and Silver, 1962) used projective tests as predictor's on 
24 Ss engaged in group psychotherapy. These predictor scores were later 
correlated with the Ss 1 within-group behavior, as rated by their therapists. 
These correlations ranged from -.29 to +.43, averaged around .10, and were 
deemed insignificant. Derr and Silver saw their results as ". . . indirect 
evidence of the power of the group to shape and control the behavior of its 
members contrary to their personal predilections" (p. 324). They went on to 
suggest: "If such a finding is borne out by other research, it would point 
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to the futility of making predictions about an individual's behavior in a 
group, other than on the basis of what he does in a group similar or identi- 
cal to a group in which his behavior is to be predicted" (pp. 324-325). 

In their comprehensive review of 2699 references in the small group field, 
McGrath and Altman (1966) concluded (p. 108) that personality characteristics , 
measured by standard psychometric devices like the MMPI, are at most only 
slightly related to the content of interaction in a group and to inter- 
personal relations in the group. The same low relationship was said to be 
true of task abilities, and of attitudes toward issues, concepts and ideologies, 
such as authori tarianism. 

Other studies, however, have yielded different results and conclusions. A 
study comparing an individual's early behavior in a group with later behavior 
in the same group was done by Kelly (1965). His measures of personality 
were the GZTS Sociability scale and the Ma scale of the Minnesota Multi - 
phasic Personality Inventory (MMPI). High and low scores on these two scales 
were identified from among members of on-going counseling groups. Type- 
scripts from the first and 21st meetings were rated on the Bales' IPA 
categories. Correspondence was noted between high tested scores and high 
rates of verbal behavior in the Bales' categories. No statistical measure 
of the degree of correspondence was reported in the abstract. 

Mann (1959) used 100 male fraternity pledges in five-man groups in two 
reconstituted meetings. One meeting was given a task orientation; the 
other meeting featured social -emotional interaction. The three performance 
scales were Task Ability, Likability, and Tension. Mann found significant 
multiple correlations between the personality and performance scales. The R 
coefficients ranged from .30 to .50. Up to 25 percent of the variance in 
group behavior was therefore attributable to measured personality character- 
istics. The best single personality predictor variable was Social Extroversion. 
Although Mann did not explicitly compare group- to-group prediction with psycho- 
metric prediction, he did report that there were no significant differences 
in performance ratings between the two group conditions. Presumably behavior 
in one meeting might account for considerably more than 25% of the variance 
of behavior observed in the second meeting. 

In a study that tends to support Mann's (1559) finding on Social Extroversion, 
Breer (1960) measured ascendance-submission among 25 college students, who 
met together in pairs. Ratings of the interaction observed in the pairs 
correlated .46 with predicted scores. Although Breer was not reporting multiple 
R's as Mann (1959) did, he found nearly the same proportion of variance 
(about 25%) in observed behavior predictable from self-report measures of a 
self-assertive personality trait. 

In summary, the literature on psychometric prediction of group behavior reports 
some modest correlations (.30 to .50) between personal i ty measures and observed 
group behavior (Breer, 1960; Mann, 1959). On the other hand, some writers 
report little if any significant relationship (Bennis, et al . , 1957; Terr and 
Silver, 1962; McGrath and Altman, 1966; Toobert, 1966). The safest conclusion 
seems to be that some specific personal i ty measures, such as Social Extrovers ion 
(Mann, 1959) and Ascendance-Submission (Breer, I960), correlate much better 
with rated behavior in groups than do most general personal i ty seal es . 
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Summary . Some studies have reported comparisons of early behavior with 
later be navi or on the part of individuals in small groups. Other studies have 
reported comparisons of psychometric data with observed behavior of individuals 
in groups. Correlation coefficients reported in the group-to-group, behavioral 
prediction studies (Bell and French, 1955; Blake, et al . , 1954; Goldstein, 
et al., 1966) have generally run higher than those in the psychometric pre- 
diction studies (Derr and Silver, 1962; Breer, 1960; Mann, 1959). No studies 
were found in which behavior and psychometric prediction techniques were 
directly compared. 



Effects of Group Composition on Individual Behavior 

Most references to homogeneous grouping mention variables like intell igence, 
sex, and diagnostic category. Anderson (1969) called for research on differ- 
ent member selection variables: "Specifically, composing groups on the basis 

of predicted compatibility relative to preferred style of interaction appears 
most promising" (p. 212). Some studies that have been done along the lines 
Anderson suggested have shown some definite differences between homogeneous 
and heterogeneous groups. 

In one study, known as the Harvard Compatibility Experiment (Schutz, 1966, 
pp. 128-1 36), members were selected on the basis of the need for affection 
scale. Twelve groups were formed: four homogeneous groups high on affection 
need, four homogeneous groups low on affection need, and four groups hetero- 
geneous on the variable. The results showed that all homogeneous groups were 
significantly more productive on a problem-solving task than were heterogen- 
eous groups, but there were no significant differences between high and low 
homogeneous groups. 

In the study that is probably of greatest relevance to the present one, homo- 
geneous groups seemed to allow members to behave in their preferred, natural 
manner, which was not true in groups that were heterogeneously composed (Gross, 
1959). The composition variable used in Gross's study was a measure of per- 
sonal-interpersonal orientation. The measure used to predict this variable 
was a specially-designed scale from the Fundamental Interpersonal Relations 
Orientation (FIRO-B) (Schutz, 1960). The measure used for observed , wi th in- 
group behavior was the Hill and Hill Interaction Matrix, a forerunner of the 
present Hill Interaction Matrix (Hill, 1965). The Hill Interaction Matrix 
(HIM), like its forerunner, is a system for categorizing statements that are 
made in a therapy group. 

In a validity study. Gross found evidence for validity of the FIRO-B as a 
predictor of within-group behavior. Twelve patients were rank-ordered on 
the personal -interpersonal variable based on their test scores. Two groups 
then met, one composed of the six patients with the highest Personal scores, 
and the other composed of the six patients with highest Interpersonal test 
scores. The patients were then rank-ordered on the personal -interpersonal 
variable based on their behavior in the groups. The rank-order correlation 
between the two sets of ranks was .87, significant beyond the .001 level . 

These twelve Ss had met in homogeneous groups. Based on later evidence 
presented by Gross, the correlation between tested and observed behavior 
would probably have been much Towe^ if they had met in heterogeneous groups. 
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In his main experimental study. Gross (1959) selected, from a total sample 
of 125 mental patients, 12 who were Personal and 12 who were highly Inter- 
personal on their FIRO-B profiles. These Ss met in two homogeneous groups 
of six Personal subjects each and two homogeneous groups of six Interpersonal 
subjects each. In a counter-balanced design, the same Ss also participated 
in four heterogeneous groups, each composed of three Personal and three Inter- 
personal Ss. Each group met once for one hour, led by a therapist playing 
a neutral, innocuous role. Interaction analysis ratings were obtained from 
typescripts of 30 minutes near the end of each group meeting. Individuals 
in homogeneous groups spoke in the manner corresponding to their tested 
propensity. The same persons, meeting in heterogeneous groups, did not 
speak as much in their preferred styles, but rather, all talked in a common 
ground corresponding to nontherapeutic, socializing conversation. These 
observed styles of behavior were further confirmed by stimulated recall 
interviews conducted individually three to four hours after each group 
meeting. 

Stager (1966) in a study of decision-making groups used conceptual level as 
a composition variable. Conceptual level refers to a style of information 
processing, which Stager measured for each individual, using a paper-and-pencil 
instrument. Four-man groups were composed with different percentages of high 
conceptual level members. Each group then was assigned a decision-making 
task. Significant differences were found with respect to how the groups 
interacted, and how they sought and used information. An implication for 
other studies on small groups was that noticeable effects arose from controlling 
group composition on a variable sal i ent to the task of the group. 

In a methodological paper, Magnusson, Gerzen, and Nyman (1968) took exception 
to some of the conclusions reached by other investigators. They described 
a "situation" as a combination of a task plus composition of a small group. 

They reported that changing either one, or neither task nor composition, still 
allowed high correlations among ratings of observed behavior in two group sit- 
uations. However, changing both task and composi tion yielded totally random 
correlations between the two situations. In each case, the variables correlated 
were ratings of observed within-group behavior, made by two independent teams 
of judges. The authors concluded that if an individual's behavior in a small 
group is to "be regarded as an expression of the individual's general activity 
level, situational and interactional factors are of great importance" (p. 317). 

In a survey of T-group research. Stock (1964) included a section on group 
composition (pp. 401-406). Her generalized conclusions were: "... group 

composition (based on certain personality variables) is a potent factor which 
finds rather direct expression in the character of the group interaction" 

(p. 405). "Homogeneous groups seem to reinforce and permit expression of the 
individual tendencies of the members, at least initially" (p. 406). 

In summary, three tentative conclusions are indicated concerning composition 
effects : 

1. Some investigators have reported that subjects exhibit their tested 
behavior only in groups composed homogeneously of persons wi th similar 
tested behavior. Therefore, any research on prediction of group 
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behavior should probably include some groups composed homogeneously 
on the variables under study (Gradolph, 1958; Gross, 1959; Stock, 1964). 

2. The effects of composition are particularly noticeable when groups 
are composed on the basis of scores on variables salient to the 
task of the groups (Cecil, 1968; Gradolph, 1958; Stager, 1966). 

3. Group composition is one important aspect to be controlled in an 
experimental situation. The other aspect is the task assigned to the 
group. If both these variables are changed, their impact may obscure 
the consistency of individual behavior across group meetings 
(Magnusson, etal., 1968). 



Suggested Methodology in Prediction 

In summarizing the results of 35 different groups on which research was done, 
Argyris (1968, pp. 192-193) had this rather dismal evaluation of self-report 
measures in prediction: 

... it was found that the participants were unable to predict their 
interpersonal behavior accurately ... If these data continue to be 
replicated, then the researchers who are studying interpersonal 
relationships may have to include observational data of the subjects' 
actual behavior because the interview or questionnaire data could be 
highly (but unknowingly) distorted. 

Goldstein, et al'. (1966) offered strong arguments to support their contention 
that group behavior should be predicted by behavioral measurement rather than 
self-report. They suggested the following research hypothesis: "On a variety 

of interactive communicative, and compatibility criteria, prediction of sub- 
sequent within-group behavior will be more accurate when based on direct behavioral 
measurement than on interview or psychometric measurement" (Goldstein, et al . , 

1966, p. 329). These authors went on to stress three criteria (p. 333) to be 
applied to situational testing as a behavioral measurement technique: (a) 

consistency, (b) relation to task success or outcome, and (c) objective obser- 
vation. 

The principle of consistency means that the situational test should approximate 
the real-life situation as nearly as possible. In studies of group counseling 
or group therapy, prediction based on trial groups would have the highest 
consistency; simulations would be next most preferred. Generalized self-report 
questionnaires would have least consistency. The principle of relation to task 
success is a reiteration of the suggestion to use predictor variables which 
are relevant to the raison d'etre of the group. Prior to development of 
the situational test, a definition of performance on the test must be made in 
terms directly comparable with measures of performance in the real-life criterion 
situation. 

On the third criterion, objective observation, Goldstein, et al . (1966, p. 35) 
suggested several systems for interaction analysis of the behavior observed in 
criterion groups. The main point was that correct adherence to the first two 
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criterion would insure a proper predictive instrument; similar pains need to 
be taken with criterion measures. Criterion behavior ought to be assessed as 
objectively as possible, minimizing sources of unreliability between raters. 

The three criteria above were drawn heavily from the report by Weislogel and 
Schwarz (1955). Their discussion of situational testing largely considered 
the work of the Office of Strategic Services (OSS) in World War II. The goal 
of the OSS studies was successful prediction of job success. If "job success" 
can be interpreted loosely to encompass real-life performance in general, 
situational testing such as done by the OSS should be of particular relevance 
to studies on therapeutic group interactions. 

Anastasi (1968) observed that OSS situational tasks frequently showed low 
predictive validities. The validities were low because prediction was often 
from something quite specific, like building a structure with the help of 
uncooperative stooges, to very general real-life criteria such as advancement 
in military rank years later. In what might be of particular relevance to 
small group research, Anastasi cited the impressive validity of Leaderless 
Group Discussions (LGD): "Validity studies suggest that LGD techniques are 

among the most effective applications of situational tests" (Anastasi, 1968, 
p. 524). According to Anastasi, the LDG and other situational tests "appear 
to be most effective when they approximate actual work samples of the criterion 
behavior they are designed to predict" (1968, pp. 524-525). 

From these references on suggested methodology, it appears that prediction of 
a person's group behavior should be based on his behavior in either a trial 
group or a suitable simulation of a real group. Criterion measures of actual, 
in-group behavior should use an objective system for interaction analysis. 

The interaction analysis system should demonstrate substantial inter-rater 
reliability, and it should tally frequencies of observed behaviors in its 
categories, rather than infer characteristics within the individuals being 
observed (Goldstein, et al . , 1966, p. 335). 

A pilot study was conducted to test the proposition that a situational test will 
predict group behavior better than will self-report devices. Subjects were five 
college men, all of whom were freshmen enrolled in an introductory sociology 
course at Augsburg College, a small Lutheran liberal arts school in Minneapolis. 
The paper-and-pencil instrument was the HIM-B, a 64-item questionnaire described 
more fully in Chapter'll. The situational instrument was a tape-recorded simu- 
lation of some vignettes representing typical behavior in small counseling 
groups. This simulation was entitled the HIM-VG. The meaning of this name is 
"Hill Interaction Matrix— Vi gnette, General". Like the HIM-B, the HIM-VG 
consisted of 64 stimulus items, four for each of the sixteen cells of the 
Hi IT Interaction Matrix (HIM). (For a fuller explanation of the HIM framework, 
see Chapter II. ) 

Each \S 1 istened to the HIM-VG individual ly. After each vignette, a tone sounded, 
and the !S spoke as he would if he had just heard that verbal exchange in a group 
of which he was a member. - His response to each item was recorded and later rated 
into one of the 16 cel Is of the Hill Interaction Matrix (HIM). 
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For each :S, then, predicted levels of behavior for each of the 16 cells of the 
Hill Interaction Matrix (HIM) were obtained by two methods, one psychometric 
and the other situational. Then, based on actual group behavior, an individual's 
response to the different types of stimuli represented by the 16 HIM cells, were 
determined for each S.. This criterion behavior was measured by HIM-SS (Hill 
Interaction Matrix-Statement-by-Statement) ratings of the verbal interaction, 
individual -by-indivi dual , in a one-hour meeting of the five men, with an 
experienced group leader. The experimenter rated all five HIM-VG's and the 
group meeting. 

Statistical analyses consisted of intercorrelations of the 16 HIM cell scores 
obtained by each individual on the HIM-B and on the HIM-VG, with his HIM-SS 
group profile. There were five correlation coefficients (one corresponding to 
each group member) for HIM-VG vs. HIM-SS profiles. Both Pearson product-moment 
(PPM) and Spearman rank-order (RHO) correlation coefficients were calculated 
for each person. These correlations were 0-type in Cattell 's (1952) classifica- 
tion. (See Chapter II for an explanation of why significance tests cannot 
meaningfully be run on 0-type correlations.) 

As shown in Table 1, neither the HIM-B nor the HIM-VG predicted within-group 
HIM-SS behavior accurately. The HIM-B accounted on the average for about 10% 
of the variance in HIM-SS scores, but predicted in the opposite direction. The 
HIM-VG accounted for only about 4% of the variance in observed HIM-SS scores, 
and discriminated less clearly among individuals than did the HIM-B. The 
correlations of HIM-B and HIM-VG scores with each other averaged around zero. 

All three samples of behavior, the HIM-B, HIM-VG, and HIM-SS group behavior, 
appeared to be samples from different, unrelated domains of behavior. 



One glaring observation from this pilot study was the unbalanced representation 
of HIM cells in the one hour of group talk. Both the HIM-B and HIM-VG prediction 
situations had balanced frequencies of stimulus statements, four for each of the 
16 HIM cells. This balanced frequency obviously did not correspond with 
real-life behavior. The principle of consistency indicates that the situational 
test should be unbalanced in about the same way that observed behavior in the 
group is expected to be. 

Another observation in the pilot study was the constricted behavior in the one- 
hour meeting. The warm-up consumed a great deal of time and represented only 
one or two categories of the HIM (cells 1 and 10). 



The leader did considerable sponsoring of more valuable therapeutic interaction 
(cell 14), but verged on pressuring the group too much. It was apparent that 
the group would have to meet for a longer time in order for a wider range of 
verbal behavior to be elicited. 



One earlier meeting of the fi ve men wi thout the leader produced one hour of talk 
in only three cells of the HIM. The need for a leader skilled in eliciting the 
full range of HIM behaviors was apparent. Sel igman and Sterne (1969) reached 

a si mi 1 ar conclusi oh in the i r study of ther a p i s t- led and 1 eaderles s-th era py 

groups. The leaderless group discussion in this pilot study also showed the 
need for speakers to be identified individually, since their voices could not 
be reliably differentiated in the tape recording. 
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Table 1 

Correlations of predicted behavior with 
observed behavior In a pilot study group 





HIM-B 

vs 

HIM-SS 


HIM-VG 

vs 

HIM-SS 


HIM-B 

vs 

HIM-VG 


Member 


PPM RHO 


PPM 


RHO 


PPM 


RHO 


1 


-.36 -.30 


.18 


.43 


.32 


.05 


2 


.88 .80 


.36 


.02 


.25 


.26 


3 


-.35 -.54 


.08 


.24 


-.38 


.32 


4 


.08 .37 


.03 


.00 


.05 


.06 


5 


-.64 -.72 


.34 


.22 


-.04 


.00 


Median 


-.35 -.30 


.18 


.22 


.05 


.00 


Range 


-.64 to -.72 to 
.88 .80 


.03 to 
.36 


.00 to 
.43 


-.38 to - 
.32 


.32 to 
.26 
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In this pilot study no attempt was made to select the five men; their group was 
therefore heterogeneous on all tested variables. As some experimenters have 
reported (Gradolph, 1958; Gross, 1959), the members' true inclinations may not 
have been able to show through in a heterogeneous group, in which case near- 
zero predictive validities would be expected. 

Another small study similar to the above pilot study was conducted by Thorn 
(1970). In Thorn's study, the two predictive instruments used were both 
paper-and-pencil : the HIM-B and a forced-choice reorganization of the 16 most 

highly-weighted items of the HIM-B. Subjects were male and female undergraduates 
in various years at Macalaster College, a small liberal arts school in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Ss met in four-person groups for one hour to work on an assigned 
interaction task. A portion of each meeting was videotaped for later HIM-SS 
rating. 

Thorn's results were similar to those obtained in Gibson's pilot study. 
Correlations of the two instruments with observed group behavior were in the 
range of .10 to .20. Even fewer HIM cells were used in these group discussions 
than were used in the Gibson pilot study. Again, it was evident that to elicit 
the full range of verbal behaviors represented by the 16 HIM cells, a leader 
was needed who could skillfully sponsor and model such behaviors. Since the 
higher-order cells in the HIM are of an intense interpersonal, therapeutic 
nature, an appropriate task for criterion group meetings would be a focus that 
might properly be termed relationship therapy or interpersonal skills training. 



Implications of the Literature Review 

No studies were found in the literature directly comparing situational and 
psychometric prediction of individual behavior in a small group. The literature 
does, however, suggest some concl usions pertinent to such a study: 



1. Prediction of individual behavior in a group should be more 

accurate when done by a situational test than by a paper-and-pencil 
instrument (Argyris, 1968; Goldstein, et al . , 1966). 



2. The characteristics of the situational test should approximate 
the real-life criterion situation as nearly as possible (Anastasi, 
1968; Goldstein, etal., 1966; Weislogel and Schwarz, 1955). 



3. When criterion performance consists of ratings of the observed 
within-group behaviors of individuals, these ratings should be 
made with an objective system of interaction analysis. The 
interaction analysis system employed should show high inter-rater 
reliability, and power to discriminate between the behavior 
patterns of different individuals (Bennis, et al . , 1957; Goldstein, 
et al., 1966). 



4. Predi ction of individual behavior may be more accurate Tor" indi -'~ 
vi dual s participating in homogeneous rather than heterogeneous 
groups. The composition variable should be one relevant to the 
task of the group, and should also be reflected in the situational 
test (Gradolph, 1958; Gross, 1959). 
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5. If the setting for a predictive study is a therapy or human rela- 
tions training group, instructions for the task would be, "Use your 
immediate interaction with, each other to foster self-understanding 
in each member". This task should be carefully specified in both 
predictor and criterion situations. 

6. The task appropriate to a therapy or human relations training 
group is not likely to be approached by a leaderless group of 
strangers who have had no previous group experience. A skilled 
leader is necessary to foster a wide range of interactions 
appropriate to the task (author's pilot study; Seligman and Sterne, 
1969; Thorn, 1970). 

7. Consistency of a situational test should be enhanced by making 
the frequency of each stimulus category represented in the over- 
all test proportional to the expected frequency of the correspond- 
ing stimulus categories in the criterion situation (author's pilot 
study) . 

8. Criterion groups of strangers need to meet for a longer time than 
one hour in order for warm-up interactions to phase into task- 
relevant interaction. This conclusion is based on studies of 
four- and five-member heterogeneous groups. For groups of other 
sizes and compositions, a different conclusion may hold (author's 
pilot study; Thorn, 1970). 



y 



o 

me 
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Design and Procedure 



The purpose of this study was to compare a self-report inventory and a sit- 
uational test as predictors of verbal behavior of individuals in counseling 
groups. The situational test was a tape-recorded simulation of a small 
group meeting, in which the subject being tested was asked to imagine himself 
as a participant. A number o f college men were tested, and some were 
selected to meet in groups which were led by a trained group counselor. 

Some groups were homogeneous, some heterogeneous. All meetings were tape- 
recorded and then subjected to interaction analysis to provide the criterion 
behavior for each against which his predicted behavior was correlated. 

The entire original pool of men was retested after the group meetings were 
concl uded. 



Subjec ts 



Subjects for this study were 83 male college undergraduates drawn from a pool 
of students in an introductory psychology course at the University of Minnesota. 
Most of these men were 19 or 20 years old, and enrolled as sophomores in the 
College of Liberal Arts. They were recruited by personal phone calls and also 
by a voluntary sign-up sheet. They were told that they would all receive 
credit in the psychology course for their participation in the testing phase 
of the study. They were also told that only 30 men would be selected at random 
to meet in groups. These 30 would be paid $5 each and receive personal benefit 
from a five-hour interpersonal skills group experience. All were requested to 
be agreeable to either assignment: group participation or exclusion from 

group participation. 



The Verbal Interaction Framework 



A system for verbal interaction analysis was required for categorizing the talk 
in both the behavioral predictor and in the later criterion groups. Any number 
of verbal interaction analysis systems could have been used. The Hill Inter- 
action Matrix (HIM; Hill, 1965) was chosen because it has already spawned a 
paper-and-pencil psychometric instrument for predicting verbal behavior within 
the HIM framework. This instrument is the HIM-B (Hi 11 , 1965, 1966). 



The HIM categories are shown in Figure 1 . The HIM categorizes a person's talk 
in two ways: first, what he talks about, and second, how he talks about it. 

The "What" dimension is shown by Roman numerals in Figure 1, where it is called 
"Content/Style". The safest thing a group can talk about is I, a topic of gen- 
eral interest, like the weather, politics, psychology, etc. Next, they can talk 
about the group itself (II). Next, they can participate in conversation that 
focuses on one present group member who is topic person. Such conversation is 
called Personal (III). The most risky thing to talk about, from the standpoint 
of vul nefabi 1 i ty to embarrassment in the gro up , i s I V , 
here-and-now, between two or more persons in the group. 



relationsh 
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So then, movement from left to right along the HIM content/style di mens ion is 
in the direction of greater interpersonal intimacy, and hence of greater thera- 
peutic potency in Hill's theoretical value system (Hill , 1965). 
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HILL INTERACTION MATRIX 



FIGURE 



CONTENT /STYLE 



TOPIC CENTERED MEMBER CENTERED 
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A 
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TOPICS GROUP PERSONAL RELATIONSHIP 

I I I I 



II 



III 
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I 


A 


II A 


III A 


IV A 


1 

RESPONSIVE 


I 


B 


II B 


III B 


IV B 


CONVENTIONAL 


(1) 




(2) 


(9) 


(10) 
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I 


C 


II C 


III C 
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(3) 
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The way a person talks, the "How" dimension, is shown by A, B, C, D, and E 
in Figure 1, where it is called "Work/Style". Moving down on this dimension 
indicates an openness to changing one's opinions, attitudes, and characteristic 
behavior. Change such as this requires effort, so this "How" dimension is a 
"Work" scale. The A level. Responsive, refers to interactions that are very 
minimal and come only in response to great prodding by a therapist. Because 
A-level interaction is restricted largely to regressed hospitalized patients, 
it was not used in any of the interaction analysis in this study. 

Conversation requiring the least effort in most groups is B, Conventional. 

This style of interaction is routine socializing, small talk, and where-are- 
you-from information-seeking. It takes only a little more effort to be 
Assertive (C). This is how a person talks when he argues, gripes, blows off 
steam, tells someone off, or tries to persuade. At neither B nor C is he 
willing to change anything about himself. He is not yet working, but is in 
"Pre-Work". 



One begins to be open to change when he begins to think about the possibility 
of making a change. This thoughtfulness is reflected in D, the Speculative way 
of talking. The confrontive style, E, is the hardest work. It involves 
honesty, insight, taking responsibil i ty for what is said by using specific 
examples, and getting down to the real core of the issue at hand. 

The value system underlying the HIM is reflected in movement to the right and 
downward. This movement corresponds to increased interpersonal intimacy, and 
increased pressure toward change on the part of the participants. Hill (1965) 
has tentatively assigned a numeric rank from 1 to 16 to each of the cells. The 
higher the rank, the more therapeutically valuable the corresponding style of 
interaction should be. The upper left (IB) is cell 1, the lower right (IVE) 
is cell 16. Throughout the numerical data analysis in this study the cells 
were identified by their 1 to 16 rank. 



When the interaction in a group is rated statement-by-statement on the Hill 
Interaction Matrix, the system used is called the HIM-SS. The HIM scoring 
manual (Hill, 1963) contains detailed rules for how to fit statements into one 
of the 16 cells. A number of illustrations are also presented with the rules 
for each cell. For the HIM-SS ratings done in this study, some supplementary 
scoring conventions were developed. 



The HIM-SS has shown itself to be a reliable rating system in the hands of 
raters certified by the process described by Hill (1965, pp. 42-43). l'rter- 
rater reliabil i ties were reported in three ways: (a) average percent agreement 

70% ; (b) product-moment correlation = .76; and (c) rank-order correlation - .90 
(Hill, 1965, p. 38). 



(offers (1969) 
if the effects 
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used HIM-SS ratings of group interaction as a criterion measure 
of 
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r an operant conditioning treatment during group sessions. He 
! ^ >• . . demonstrated that- the Hill Interaction Matrix is a 



reliable and sensitive rating instrument by which relatively subtle aspects 
in al ternati ve treatment procedures can be differentiated" (p. 141 ) . 



For the purposes of the present study, the HIM-SS seemed to have suitable reliability 
and objectivity as a measure of criterion wi thin-group behavior. 



Assessment Devices 

The HIM-B . The HIM-B is a 64-item questionnaire designed to predict a 
person's preferred style of verbal interaction in a small group. A FORTRAN 
computer scoring program prints out a profile of scores such as appears in 
Appendix A. An interpretation to accompany the HIM-B profile is presented in 
Appendix B. This interpretation was prepared to hand; to the experimental sub- 
jects, along with a copy of their printout. The HIM-B was used in this study 
both to select members for criterion groups, and to provide self-report prediction 
of individuals' wi thin-group verbal behavior. 

The HIM-V4 . The behavioral predictive instrument that was compared with 
the HIM-B in this study was a situational test designated as the HIM-V4. The 
"V" stands for "vignette"; and "4" indicates the emphasis the instrument placed 
on interaction in Quadrant 4, the lower right-hand four cells of the HIM. 

The HIM-V4 was a tape-recording of 70 verbal exchanges (i.e., vignettes) typical 
of what might occur in an interpersonal skills training group. A pool of vig- 
nettes was prepared partly from illustrations in the HIM scoring manual (Hill, 
1963), partly from some illustrative items used to train HIM raters, and 
partly from the experimenter's own experiences in groups. 

The man listening to the tape was asked to imagine himself as the fifth member 
of a group of which he was about to hear a simulated meeting. After each 
vignette, a tone was sounded and the subject was given 15 seconds in which to 
speak as he would if he were in the group and that verbal exchange had just 
taken place. His verbal response was then recorded on a second tape recorder 
to be rated later using the HIM-SS (Hill Interaction Matrix statement-by- 
statement interaction analysis system). Administration of the entire HIM-V4 
took about 47 minutes. 

The HIM-V4 in its development was preceded by an instrument used earlier in a 
pilot study, as described in Chapter I. This earlier version was called the 
HIM-VG, the "G" standing for "General". The HIM-VG was comparable to the HIM-B 
in that it consisted of 64 items, 4 for each of the 16 HIM cells. Experience 
in the pilot study led to development of the HIM-V4 as an unbalanced sampling 
of HIM behaviors, rather than a sampling of equal numbers of stimuli from each 
of the HIM cells, such as was true of the HIM-B and the HIM-VG. The six HIM 
cells chosen to be most heavily represented were the four in Quadrant 4, and 
cells III B and IV B. These six cells were emphasized because of their 
primary involvement in the type of interaction that was to be fostered in the 
interpersonal skills training groups. The particular distribution of the 70 
stimulus items finally chosen for the HIM- V4 was set somewhat arbitrarily at 
10 items for each of these six HIM cells, and one stimulus for each of the 
remaining 10 HIM cells . Some of the items were assigned to different cells 
than was the original intention, based on consensus among the three HIM raters. 
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The FIRO-B and Personality Research Form . The FIRO theory of interpersonal 
behavior (Schutz, I960, 1966) is one of the most widely known conceptualizations 
of interpersonal behavior. The initials stand for Fundamental Interpersonal 
Relations Orientation. The FIRO-B is a 54-item questionnaire designed to predict 
an individual's orientation toward Schutz's three dimensions: Inclusion, Control, 
and Affection. 

The Personality Research Form (PRF; Jackson, 1967) was selected as a general 
personality inventory whose scales might bear some relationship to style of 
interpersonal behavior. 

Neither the FIRO-B nor the PRF was central to this study, and neither was 
involved in any analyses presented here. They were included in this study 
to provide potential data for future investigation of differential predicta- 
bility and trainability of group members. 



Stimulus-Response Analysis 

In all published works using the Hill Interaction Matrix, the emphasis has been 
solely on categorizing verbal responses made by an individual or occuring within 
a group of unidentified individuals. Attention has not been paid to sequential 
analysis in the sense of identifying what stimuli elicit the rated responses. 

This stimulus-response analysis is characteris tic of the Flanders system for 
interaction analysis, developed for use in classrooms (Amidon and Hough, 1967). 

A stimulus-response framework was considered appropriate in this study, 
especially to compare the situational test (the HIM-V4) with criterion group. 

HIM-SS behavior. 

As noted earlier in the literature review, prediction is expected to be most 
accurate for situational tests that follow the principle of consistency. That 
is, situations presented to the subject in the prediction task should be as similar 
as possible to the criterion situation. When prediction involves verbal inter- 
action in a small group, it seems reasonable that the verbal responses compared 
in the predictor and criterion situations should be elicited by similar sets 
of stimuli. Similarity in this sense dictates proportional representation of 
the various stimulus categories in both situations. 

In this study, verbal interaction was analyzed in terms of a 16 x 16, 256-cell 
stimulus-response matrix for each individual. The 16 response rows were the 
16 HIM cells into which any given verbal response could be rated. A 17th 
response row was provided for unratable statements. This 17th row was not used 
in any predictive correlations. The 16 stimulus columns were again the 16 HIM 
cells. A stimulus was defined as the last ratable response made by the pre- 
ceding speaker. The (I,J)th cell of this 256-cell matrix, therefore, represented 
the frequency of HIM type I statements the indi vidual made in response to HIM 
type J stimulus statements. 

In determining which statement was the stimulus for any given response, the 
following conventions were adopted:: 
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1. A "speech" was defined as a duration of talk by one individual not 
interrupted by another speaker nor by a period of silence during which 
another person might have been expected to speak. A "statement" was 
defined as any portion of a speech to which a single HIM-SS rating 
was assigned. That is, HIM ratings were given to statements which 
could be as small as one Word, or as large as one speech. 

2. A speaker could not provide stimuli to himself. If he made five 
different statements during his speech, all five were taken as 
responses to the last ratable statement of the preceding speaker. 

His speech in effect created five new stimulus-response pairs. 

3. Initial statements in a group were not scored as responses. They 
acted as stimuli to subsequent responses, but they themselves 
followed no definable stimulus. Similar non-scoring was accorded 
to statements that followed zero-level HIM ratings. Zero-level 
ratings were assigned to (a) statements understood by the responder 
but unintelligible to the HIM rater, and (b) long silences in which 
the prevailing agenda dissipated so as to make the next statement 
an initiating one. 



Assessment Procedures 

Prior to formation of the criterion groups, there were four testing sessions 
scheduled in an eight-day period. This testing period is referred to in this 
study as "pretesting". At each of the four pretesting sessions, the gathering 
of subjects was randomly split into two halves. One half was assigned to take 
the HIM-V4 first; the second half took the paper-and-penci 1 instruments first, 
the FIRO-B, the PRF, and the HIM-B. Then the HIM-V4 was presented to the 
second half. Those who did not complete their paper-and-pencil instruments before 
taking the HIM-V4 were allowed to do so afterwards. All four instruments were 
administered to each subject at one sitting. 

After being pretested, 30 of the Ss were assigned to criterion groups. Meetings 
of these groups were held during a three-week period. Then all 83 Ss were 
retested. The reasons for retesting were two: (a) to get a measure of the test- 

retest reliabilities of the HIM-B and HIM-V4, and (b) to see if experience in a 
group caused subsequent tested behavior to be more real is tic. That is, retesting 
the 30 £s who met in groups would provide data for post-diction of group 
behavior. An instrument that gives high posttest correlations with behavior 
late in the life of a group may be useful in assessing the impact of the group 
experience on a member's characteristic behavior. 

Pretest HIM-V4 recordings were defective for four group members: Member #4 of 

Group 1, Member #3 of Group 2, Member #4 of Group 2, and Member #4 of Group 
3. The defects made these tapes impossible to rate. Postest HIM-V4 tape were 
rated for all five members of Group 4 and of Group 5, and also for five Ss who 
were not assigned to groups. 
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All of the HIM-V4 testing was administered by the experimenter. The paper- 
and-pencil tests were administered and scored by three hired female under- 
graduate clerks, except that the HIM-B's were computer-scored. 

Subjects all received psychology course credit for the three hours they spent 
in testing. At the conclusion of the study, an interpretation of pretest HIM-B, 
FIRO-B, and PRF results was offered to any subject who requested it. About 10 
or 12 men eventually asked for this interpretation. 



Criterion Groups 

Six groups of five men each were formed. Each group met for two, 2-1/2 hour 
sessions between the pretesting and retesting periods. The odd-numbered groups 
met on Tuesday evening and Saturday morning of the same week. The even- 
numbered groups met on Wednesday evening and Saturday afternoon. Two groups 
were run per week for each of the three consecutive weeks in February, 1970, 
the middle of the winter quarter. Each of the five members in each group was 
assigned a number 1 through 5. The leader was always assigned number 6. 

These numbers were used by an observer to identify the person speaking. 

All interaction in each group was recorded on one track of a four-track 
stereo tape recorder. On the second track of the tape (the right channel), an 
observer simultaneously recorded the number of the person speaking. The 
observer was seated behind a one-way glass simply so that his presence and 
speaking would not be distracting to the group. At the beginning of each group, 
the leader explained fully to all members the purpose for the one-way glass, 
the observer's function, the goals of the experiment, and any other informa- 
tion requested by the members. 

The leader was a male Ph.D. candidate in counseling psychology. He had exten- 
sive experience in both group and individual counseling in a variety of settings. 
He was also experienced as a practicum supervisor in both individual and group 
counseling training courses. He held a particularly strong theoretical orienta- 
tion toward interpersonal skills training within the HIM framework. He was 
very conversant with the HIM, and with the goals and methodology of this study. 

As mentioned previously, Gross (1959) studied the differences between groups 
composed homogeneously and groups composed heterogeneously on two measures of 
interpersonal orientation similar to the Personal (column III) and Relation- 
ship (column IV) Content Styles measured by the HIM-B. He found that participants 
in homogeneous groups exhibited their preferred style of interaction. In con- 
trast, participants in heterogeneous groups did not exhibit their preferred style 
of interaction. Instead, they talked mostly in HIM cell IB, the only common 
ground they could find. 

In the present study, a cue was taken from Gross's work, and an attempt was 
made to extend his study. Two of the six criterion groups were composed hetero- 
geneously based on HIM-B profiles. The other four groups were composed of 
members homogeneously high on some index from the HIM-B. The HIM-B was used 
because it was easily scored and norms were available. 
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An index on the HIM-B refers to some linear combination of cell scores, such 
as a row, column or quadrant total, or a ratio of some of these totals. Beside 
each index printed by the HIM-B scoring program (see Appendix A) is a "+", "0", 
or sign, designated as "norms.” A "+" means that the value of the index 
for that person is higher than it was for 75% of the persons in the norm group. 

A "0" indicates the value is between the ( 25th and 75th percentile. A 
corresponds to index values below the 25th percentile of the norm group. 

The norm group used was 226 college undergraduates in Minnesota who took the 
HIM-B for various reasons during 1969 and 1970. Most of these persons were 
enrolled in sociology courses in which the HIM-B was used as one measure of the 
impact of the course experiences. The norm sample included both sexes. The 
83 men in the present study were also included in the norm group. 

In the terminology used here, "high" on a HIM-B index means that an individual 
had a "+" for that index on his HIM-B printout. "Average" corresponds to "0"; 
"low" refers to a 

Groups 1 and 5 were composed heterogeneously . That is, the five members in each 
did not share any high index score in common. Strictly speaking, Group 1 was 
homogeneously low on Row B (Conventional) and on Quadrant 1, and homogeneously 
average on Column III (Personal) and on Quadrant 3. Homogeneity on these var- 
iables, and at low and average levels was not seen as relevant to the intended 
Task of the criterion groups. The same conment applies to Group 5, which had 
all five members homogeneously low on Column I (Topic) and Row B (Conventional), 
and homogeneously average on Column III (Personal) and on Quadrant 4. On var- 
iables considered salient to interpersonal skills training, Groups 1 and 5 had 
no high preferences in common among the members composing each. According to 
Gradolph (1958) and Gross (1959), these groups would probably be characterized 
by strain and frustration. 

Group 2 was homogeneous in a different sense from the other groups. It was 
composed of men whose highest quadrant score was in Quadrant 3, even though 
their Quadrant 3 scores may not have been high compared to the norm group. 

Actual interaction in Quadrant 3 is member-centered, and pre-work. The talk is 
about the persons present and it is either conspicuously friendly or conspicu- 
ously hostile, but does not seek to foster the self-understanding of the members. 

One member of Group 2, member #5, was an exception of the Quadrant 3 composition 
rule. He was a last-minute replacement for a selected member who could not 
come. Member #5 had his highest quadrant score in Quadrant 4, and that score 
was "high". His score on Quadrant 3 was average. Since the goal of the leader 
was to foster Quadrant 4 interaction in the group, member #5 could be expected 
to function as a seed or catalyst to facilitate progress toward that goal. In 
summary. Group 2 was homogeneous on Quadrant 3 except for one member whose 
deviance was not expected to be disruptive to the group interaction. 

Group 3 was homogeneously high on Risk Ratio, and on Row C (Assertive). Risk 
Ratio is explained in Appendix B. It is made high by a preference for Row C 
(Assertive) and Row E (Confront!* ve) ways of talking. In the case of Group 3, 
the uniform preference was for pre-work risk-taking of a hostile, provocative 
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kind. This group would be expected to show more hostility and assertion than 
any of the others . 

Group 4 was homogeneously high on Work Ratio, which is explained in Appendix B. 
The members were also uniformly high on Row E (Confrontive) and on Quadrant 2. 
Quadrant 2 interaction is characterized by a cooperative effort to gain insight 
and understanding about topics relating to human behavior, and about the group 
itself. Of all six groups, Group 4 was selected so as to be already the most 
accomplished in the skills the group was intended to teach. Its interaction 
would be expected to work toward the gaining of insight about human interaction. 

Group 6 was composed homogeneously high on Column IV (Relationship). It was 
originally intended to be composed on Member Ratio, which is explained in 
Appendix B. Four members were high on Member Ratio, but the fifth, a last- 
minute replacement for a drop-out, was low on Member Ratio. Since Group 6 was 
a homogeneous high Relationship group, it was very much like the groups that 
Gross (1959) designated as "Interpersonal". The expected natural interaction 
for this group would feature the discussion, exploration, and acting out of 
relationships among the members. 

The groups, were composed and numbers 1 through 6 assigned to them by a clerk, 
without the experimenter knowing which number was assigned to each group type. 
The experimenter was kept blind to this knowledge because he acted as observer 
of each of the group sessions and attempted to deduce the composition of each 
group from observed interaction. The group leader was not aware that any groups 
had been composed homogeneously. He and all participants were told that all 
group members were selected strictly at random. 

All members were present for Meeting #1 of each group. Two of the 30 Ss were 
absent from Meeting #2: Member #4 of Group 2 and Member #3 of Group 3. 



HIM Raters 

Three raters were employed in this study, both, to get a measure of inter-rater 
reliability, and also to share the rating load. All three were certified by 
the process outlined by Hill (1965) which requires at least 90 % agreement 
with the HIM-SS ratings assigned by a panel of expert judges to a standard set 
of 64 written vignettes. All three raters had at least 60 hours of rating 
experience after certification. 

The numbers assigned to the raters, 1 through 3, represented the rank of their 
sophistication in group processes, person 3 being the most sophisticated. They 
each rated one different group and the HIM-V4's for the members of that group. 
Each of the three raters also rated the last two hours from the first meeting 
of one of the groups, and the five pretest" HIM- V4's for the men in that group. 
These ratings allowed several checks on inter-rater reliability: (a) on the 

70 stimulus vignettes in the HIM-V4, (b) on the HIM-V4 profiles for each of 
five men, (c) on the HIM-SS group behavior profiles for each of five men plus 
the leader, and (d) on the HIM-SS group behavior profiles of one group as a whole 
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In both the group ratings on HIM-V4 ratings, multiple responses to each stimulus 
were permitted. In the HIM-V4, up to three responses were scored following each 
stimul us . 




Statistical Procedures 

Computer programs were written to score the HIM-V4 and the HIM-SS group inter- 
action in the form of stimul us -response matrices and several indexes of inter- 
action. Another program was written to standardize corresponding HIM-V4 and 
HIM-SS profiles for a given individual. Copies of the standardized HIM-V4 and 
HIM-SS profiles for one S_ are presented in Appendix C. By "standardized" is 
meant that the number of stimuli of each type (each of the 16 HIM cells) was 
made equal in both the predictor and criterion situations. For example, if an 
individual was presented with ten stimulus statements of the cell 15 type in 
the HIM-V4, but only four stimulus statements of the cell 15 type in one HIM-SS 
time block, the correlation between his standardized HIM-V4 and HIM-SS profiles 
was bar.ed on the contribution of only four stimuli in cell 15. Since the 
smaller number of stimuli of the cell 15 type occurred in the HIM-SS profile, 
four responses to cell 15 stimuli were randomly selected from the ten in his 
HIM-V4 profile. 

This profile standardization procedure was an attempt to correct for the unequal 
representation of stimulus items in predictor and criterion situations. A 
pilot study had revealed that individuals tended to give responses congruent 
to stimulus statements. The pilot study also showed that a mode of stimulus 
interaction could predominate such that an individual's underlying propensity 
was not brought into play. Standardization therefore allowed response profiles 
to be compared for a stimulus set common to two different situations. 

Early-group HIM-SS time blocks were correlated with later HIM-SS time blocks 
to provide the maximum possible behavioral predictions. In this instance, 
within-group behavior was predicted by actual observed within-group behavior. 
Presumably no simulation could be expected to correlate as highly with HIM-SS 
behavior. 

The correlations calculated among HIM-B, HIM-V4, and HIM-SS profiles were based 
on the total frequencies of responses in each of the 16 HIM cells. Both 
Pearson product-moment (PPM) and Spearman rank-order (RHO) correlations were 
calculated. These correlations were run both on raw score profiles, and on 
standardized profiles. For each prediction technique, one correlation was 
obtained for each S_. For the most part, the median PPM and RHO coefficients 
for a number of Ss were about the same, and so only the PPM results were 
reported. 

These correlations were 0- type by Cattell's (1952) terminology. Each correla- 
tion was based on 16 variables (the scores on the 16 HIM cells), measured at 
two different occasions or by two different methods , for one person. This 
clarification is offered here to point out a possible difficulty in making in- 
ferences based on tests of significance of 0-type correlations.' In the usual 

1 This caution was offered by Dr. David J. Weiss, University of Minnesota in 
a personal communication. " * ' 
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R-type correlation, inference is made from a sample of persons to a population 
of persons of which the sample is representative. Analogous inference in the 
case of an 0-type correlation that is significantly different from zero would 
be from a sample of variabl es to a population of variables of which the sample 
is representative. A representative sample of variables from a population of 
variables is difficult to conceptualize. Therefore, tests of significance on 
O-correlations are not reported in this study. What can be meaningfully 
reported are degrees of relationships between two methods as indicated by 0-type 
correlation coefficients, and proportions of variance in common between two 
methods of measurement, as indicated by squared 0-type correlations. 



A significance test that could be meaningfully interpreted in this study was 
a correlated means t-test on differences between predictor-vs . -cri terion 
correlations for two different prediction techniques. The procedure pre- 
sented by McNemar (1962, p. 102) was followed. The two prediction techniques 
compared for each were the HIM-B as a self-report device, and the HIM-V4 as 
a situational test. The criterion with which each was correlated was HIM-SS 
group behavior. 

A third prediction technique was also compared with each of the other two, 
using the correl ated means t-test. This technique was the weighted HIM-B. 

The 16 cell scores in each S_'s regular HIM-B profile were weighted by the 
frequency of stimuli in the corresponding cell on the HIM-V4. The resulting 
weighted HIM-B profile would then also reflect unbalanced or unequal cell 
frequencies. The reasoning in studying weighted HIM-B profiles was this: 

Persons tend to respond with statements in HIM cells close to those in which 
they were addressed. Therefore, Ss taking the HIM-V4, with its unbalanced dis- 
tribution of HIM stimulus types, tend to have unbalanced response distributions. 
Since similar unbalanced distributions are found in live group interaction, 
HIM-V4 profiles may correlate more highly with HIM-SS group behavior profiles 
than the regular HIM-B correlates with the HIM-SS simply because of unbalancing, 
and not by virtue of being a situational test. The HIM-B is unnecessarily 
handicapped by having the same number of stimuli in each HIM cell. The weighted 
HIM-B profile compared with the HIM-V4 profile should provide a more appropriate 
comparison of self-report and- si tuational tests as prediction techniques. 

In all correlations with HIM-SS group behavior profiles, a missing data check 
was included, which eliminated any HIM cell which did not occur as either a 
stimulus or a response in the HIM-SS profile. Without this missing data check, 
some correlations would be based partially on response frequencies of zero in 
some cells, whereas the prevailing talk in the group did not really allow 
these HIM cell responses. 
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Results and Conclusions 



Rel iabil ity 

Inter-rater . The 70 stimulus vignettes in the HIM-V4 provided a standard 
set against which to compare the three raters. In establishing the consensus 
ratings, there were 66 items which all three raters were able to rate. Rater 
# 3 was unable to hear four of the stimulus items. Of the 66, there was unanimous 
agreement on 49$ of the items or 32 items. At least two raters agreed on 61 of 
the 66 items of 93% of the items. The final consensus ratings were based on 
agreement between two or more raters. One of the five on which there was no 
agreement was eliminated. 

Partly because three no-consensus items were awarded his ratings, Rater #2 showed 
the highest agreement with consensus ratings. Rater #1 showed the next highest, 
and Rater #3 the lowest agreement with consensus ratings. When the raters were 
compared with each other, number 1 and 2 had the highest agreement, Raters #2 
and #3 the next highest, and Rater #1 with Rater #3 the lowest agreement. These 
conclusions held true for three measures of agreement: percent agreement, product- 

moment correlation (PPM), and rank-order correlation (RHO). The median values 
for each of these measures were respectively 74%, .78, and .79. Comparable values 
reported by Hill (1965, p. 38) were 70%, .76, and .90. Therefore, the three raters 
in this study showed inter-rater reliabilities on the HIM-V4 stimulus items about 
comparable to other reported reliabilities with the HIM-SS, except that the rank- 
order measure was slightly lower. 

Another check on inter-rater reliability was afforded by the ratings of five 
pretest HIM-V4's of the members of Group 6. Table 2 presents these results. 

The median PPM and RHO reliabilities were .70 and .81 respecti vely . On the 
PPM measure, Raters #1 and # 2 had the highest agreement, and #1 and #3 the 
lowest. On the rank-order measure. Raters #2 and #3 were highest, and Raters 
#1 and #2 were lowest. 

Similar inter-rater reliabilites were calculated on HIM-SS response profiles 
for the last two hours of Meeting #1 of Group 6, which was rated by all three 
raters. Table 3 presents these correlations. On both PPM and RHO, Raters 
#1 and #2 showed the highest agreement and Raters #1 and #3 the lowest. The 
median PPM agreement was .59; the median RHO was .58. 

In summary, inter-rater reliabilities for Raters #1 and #2 compared favorably 
with reliabilities reported elsewhere (Gibson, 1970; Hill, 1965). Rater #2 
paired with Rater #3 showed slightly lower reliability, and Rater #1 paired with 
Rater #3 showed considerably lower reliability. 

Inter-ra ter discrepancies All three raters rated the five pretest 
HIM-V4's of Group 6 plus the last two hours of Meeting #1 of Group 6. These 
overlapping ratings allowed further comparisons of inter-rater reliability in 
the HIM system. All possible combinations of one rater's HIM-V4 with another 
rater's HIM-SS profile were correlated. The total number of correlations 
thus possible was 30. The median of these 30 cross-rater HIM-V4 vs. HIM-SS 
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Table 2 



Inter-rater reliabilities on 
5 HIM-V4 response profiles 
(N=16 cells) 









RATER PAIRS 




Group 
Member ' 


1 vs 2 
PPM RHO 


1 vs 3 
PPM RHO 


2 vs 3 
PPM RHO 



61 


.84 


.75 


.68 


.81 


.70 


.91 


62 


.68 


.81 


.73 


.81 


.84 


.89 


63 


.88 


.91 


.69 


.81 


.79 


.81 


64 


.87 


.81 


.47 


.63 


.73 


.70 


65 


.63 


.78 


.50 


.73 


.65 


.86 


Median 


.84 


.81 


.68 


.81 


.73 


.86 


Overall Median PPM = 


.70 












Overall Median RHO = 


.81 
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Table 3 

Inter-rater reliabilities on 
7 HIM-SS response profiles 
(N=up to 16 cells) 



Group 

Member 






RATER 


PAIRS 






1 vs 2 
PPM RHO 


1 

PPM 


vs 3 
RHO 


2 vs 3 
PPM RHO 


61 


.95 


.85 


.32 


.23 


.46 


.10 


62 


.42 


.88 


.30 


.64 


.89 


.81 


63 


.75 


.76 


.70 


.09 


.58 


.59 


64 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


65 


.84 


.76 


.20 


.21 


.60 


.57 


Leader 


.98 


.76 


.44 


. -.04 


.55 


.56 


Total 














Group 


.79 


.64 


.48 


.44 


.70 


.43 


Median 


.81 


.76 


.38 


.22 


.59 


.56 



Overall Median PPM = .59 
Overall Median RHO = .58 



* correlation not reported because based on fewer than 20 responses rated. 
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correlations was .45. The range was -.67 to .91. This way of comparing raters 
was probably the most exaggerated way to show inter-rater discrepancies. Spearman's 
correction for attenuation was applied to find the corrected median correlation 
of HIM-V4 with HIM-SS; These correlations once again were all product-moment 
0-type correlations based on raw profiles. 

Median correlations used in the correction for attenuation were as follows: 

.45 for HIM-V4 vs. HIM-SS, .70 for HIM-V4 inter-rater reliability, and .59 for 
HIM-SS inter-rater reliability. The calculation is as follows: 



I 



.45/ (fTTO xf759 ) = .70 

This corrected median correlation agrees closely with the .72 median shown in 
Table 6. This level of correlation therefore appears to be a clear consensus 
among raters as to HIM-V4 correlations with HIM-SS observed behavior. Correla- 
tion that high was surprising. Judging by the "feel" of the HIM- V4 1 s while 
rating them, the responses did not seem to be extremely valid reflections of 
the subjects' real-life behavior. Since all three raters knew that the HIM-V4 
was expected to correlate highly with HIM-SS behavior, there is a possibility 
that part of that .70 correlation represents experimenter bias effects. The 
extent of this biasing, of course, is not determinable. In a replication of 
this study, an advisable procedure to minimize correlations due to bias on the 
part of raters would be to separate their ratings of HIM-V4 and HIM-SS meetings 
by several weeks. It was possible, when rating both HIM-V4's and group meetings 
within the same week or two, for a rater , to remember the more colorful members. 
The biasing effect is probably not very great since Rater #2, who rated groups 
1, 2, 3, and 6, over a period of four to five weeks, rated all group meetings 
first, and then went back and rated HIM-V4's. His correlations were not appre- 
ciably different from those of Rater #1 and Rater #3, who did their ratings in 
a shorter block of time. Rater #1 rated Group 4, and Rater #3 rated Group 5. 
These comparisons can easily be seen in Table 6 (pretest HIM-V with HIM-SS). 

Situational test stabil i tv. 



The HIM-V4 test-retest correlations were 

the basis of individual item responses and on the basis of 
16 cells. The overall median PPM correlation for the individual 
was .54. When the test-retest correlations were calculated on 
in the 16 cells, rather than individual item responses, the 
increased. The overall median. was .91. The reason 
on the 16-cell basis was the increased range of 
range of cell scores was 0 to 49, although the 
increased range permitted greater correlations 
to 16 which held true on the item basis. The 
for the HIM-V4 is taken as .91. Subjects 
in the same way in test and retest 

style of talk over the entire HIM- 
style of talk during a block 
It seems to be the appropriate 
of time in a group. 



calculated on 
scores in the 
item responses 
the basis of scores 
correlations were greatly 
for the increased correlations 
scores possible. The observed 
theoretical ceiling was 210. This 
than did the restricted range of 1 
appropriate test-retest correlation 
did not respond statement-by-statement 
situations. However, their tendency toward a 
V4 was very similar in both situations. This 
of time is what the 16-cell profile reflects, 
measure to correlate with talk during a period 



Sel f-report stabil i ty . The HIM-B responses obtained in 
posttest situations were correlated in two different ways : On 



pretest and 
the basis of 



I O 
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item-by-item responses and cell -by-cell scores. In both cases, control subjects 
and experimental subjects had exactly the same median PPM correlations; for 
both groups the correlations were .60 for item-by-item analysis and .56 for 
cell-by-cell analysis. Rank-order correlations on the 16 cells were .58 and 
.59 for control and experimental Ss respectively. 

Higher reliabilities were obtained on the weighted HIM-B profiles. The 
weightings used were the same as the frequencies that corresponded to the 
particular HIM stimulus cell on the HIM-V4. The median test-retest PPM correla- 
tion on 16 cells was raised from .56 for the unweighted HIM-B, to .88 for the 
weighted HIM-B. Again, no differences were found between control and experi- 
mental subjects. The increased reliability obtained by weighting is explained 
by the same reasoning mentioned earlier in connection with the HIM-V4. Differ- 
ential weighting increased the range of cell scores, so that higher correlations 
could be obtained than with the restricted range of scores in the unweighted 
HIM-B. The unweighted HIM-B item scores could range from 0 to 10. On the 
weighted HIM-B, the possible range of cell scores was 0 to 110, which corres- 
ponds to the maximum cell weight (11), times the range of 0 to 10 for the 
unweighted HIM-B scores. 

Because its variance more closely approximated that of HIM-SS profiles, the 
weighted HIM-B was considered more appropriate than the unweighted HIM-B, for 
correlations of self-report profiles with HIM-SS behavior. The test-retest 
reliability of the appropriate self-report device then was .88. 



Early- to-Late Group Behavior Correlations 

According to the reasoning in the design of this study, an individual's behavior 
in an actual group should be a better predictor of his later behavior in that 
group than should any self-report or situational test which attempts to simulate 
a group environment in a standardized fashion. A complicating factor in this 
reasoning is that, in a therapeutic group, individual behavior change is a goal 
of the group. Therefore, late behavior in an effective group should not necessarily 
have a high correlation with early behavior. 

In the groups conducted in this study, the median correlation between raw-profile 
HIM-SS behavior in the first 2-1/2 hours, and the last 2-1/2 hours was .50. 

(Median product-moment and rank-order correlations on data have tended to be 
nearly the same, consequently, only PPM correlations are reported in the remain- 
ing tables. ) 

This rather modest correlation of .50 might be interpreted three ways: (a) 

the behavior of individuals in groups is so unstable that no predictor can be 
expected to correlate highly with observed behavior; or (b) in five hours 
therapeutic impact on the group was such that the members had behavior reper- 
toires at the outset which contributed only 25% to the variance of their expanded 
behavior repertoires at the end; or (c) most members conformed with the pre- 
vailing style of talk in the groups, which was different for the two meetings. 
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Alternative (c) can be checked by removing the effects of changes in the pre- 
vailing style of talk during the two sessions. The concept of standardizing 
profiles, as explained in Chapter II, should allow Meeting #1 behavior to be 
compared with Meeting #2 behavior on a common basis. That is, standardized 
profiles for an individual would represent his responses to a similar set of 
stimuli at two different points in time. 

Standardizing each individual's Meeting #1 and Meeting #2 HIM-SS profiles raised 
the median correlation to .82, compared with .50 for raw profiles. Alternative 

(c) above appears to hold true. Interpretations may now be recast: 

1. Individuals in this study tended to react to similar stimulus 
patterns in about the same way late in the groups as they did 

early in the groups. About 65% of the variance in individual behavior 
rated early and late in the groups was attributable to the same 
sources. What these sources were is not clear, but some likely 
ones are discussed later. 

2. The verbal behavior of the individuals in this study was stable 
enough that a good prediction technique might be expected to 
correlate as high as about .80 with observed behavior. That is, 

.80 is probably a ceiling on predictive validity. 

3. The therapeutic impact of the groups in this study was not great 

enough in five hours to account for more than about 17% of the 
variance in individuals' behavior late in the groups. This estimate 
comes from applying Spearman's correction for attenuation, as explained 
by Helmstadter (1964, p. 84). to the .82 correlation between Meeting 

#1 and Meeting #2 standardized profiles. If HIM-SS ratings for 
Meetings #1 and #2 each had a reliability of .90 (a typical HIM-SS 
rater's test-retest reliability), the correlation betw een M ee ting 
#1 and Meeting #2 measured perfectly would be .82 / ( J .90 x.J .90) = .91 
This correlation of .91 represents about 83% of variance in common 
between Meeting #1 and # 2 for the average group member. Therefore, 
no more than about 17% (and probably less) of the variance in an 
individual's behavior late in a group was due to changes that the 
group treatment itself may have caused in his characteristic inter- 
personal behavior. 

Another way of looking at early-group behavior as a predictor of later-group 
behavior was a trend analysis carried out on Group 6. For each of the five men 
in this group, the HIM-SS profile for the first 1-1/4 hours was correlated with 
his HIM-SS profile for each of the subsequent three 1-1/4 hour blocks. The 
median PPM correlations were .26, .40, and .47. If the group behavior had 
been changing gradually, these correlations would have been expected to start 
high and descend regularly. Instead, they increased si ightly wi thin the moderate 
range. This cursory analysis showed no real trend of predictabi 1 i ty . The 
HIM-SS profiles used in this trend analysis were raw rather than standardized 
profiles, which could not be obtained for the small number of statements made 
by each S_ in 1-1/4 hours. As in the correlations of Meeting #1 and Meeting #2, 
this finer trend analysis probably produced low correlations because of changes 
in the prevailing style of talk in each group, rather than because of gross 
instability of individual behavior or of therapeutic impact. 
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This finding presents a caution for research on verbal behavior in therapeutic 
groups. The actual talk pattern emitted during any portion of time in a group 
may vary considerably from that at any other portion of time, even from another 
portion very close in time. A person's observed talk in a group may have very 
little in common with his preferred style of talk. The way he actually talks 
may be largely determined by the nionient-by-moment style of talk prevailing in 
the group. A rigorous analysis of predicted and observed behaviors should 
focus on the responses S_ makes to sets of stimuli which are similar in fre- 
quency and kind in both the prediction and criterion situations. 

A rigorous analysis of this kind was provided in the present study by the 
profile standardizing procedure. However, this rigor of analysis' does not dim- 
inish the need for caution in interpreting the results of analysis. The obser- 
vation that persons in this study tend to adapt their talk to the prevailing 
style of talk in the group, may point to a powerful social psychological effect 
operating in the groups. ’This effect may be something like conformity, or like 
a social desirability response set. Either of these phenomena might tend to 
make all persons respond alike to similar sets of stimuli, despite individual 
differences in preferred styles of talking. So then, some likely sources of 
variance in an indivdual’s pattern of talk in a group are his personal pre- 
ferences, his ability to discern expectations of others in the group, and 
his tendency to conform to whatever pressure these perceived expectations exert 
on him. 

The finding in this study, that about 65% of the variance in rated behavior in 
one meeting is common with that in another meeting, seems roughly comparable 
to figures of 60% and 56% reported by Borgatta and Bales (1955a), and Bell 
and French (1955) in a leadership context. Strictly speaking, however, these 
figures cannot be compared, because they are based on entirely different 
types of correlations. The ones in this study were of patterns of talk by one 
person on two occasions (0-type correl ations ) . They indicate the extent to 
which an individual distributes his talk over a fixed set of categories the same 
way on two different occasions. The correlations used in the leadership studies 
were of single indexes of behavior by many persons on two occasions (T-type 
correlations). These correlations indicate the extent to which persons on 
two di fferent occasions tended to rank in the same order on one index. So then, 
O-correlations express profile or pattern stability; T-correlations express 
index stabil ity. 



Self-Report Prediction of Within-Group Behavior 

Pretest H IM-B cell scores were correlated with HIM-SS cell scores for the verbal 
behavior of each group member in Meeting #1 . As shown in Table 4, the median 
PPM correlation was .03, and the overall range was-.66 to .57. One interpre- 
tation might be that the HIM-B has no predictive validity. Another view is 
that, if the HIM-B is a valid measure of an individual's preferred pattern of 
talking in a group, some persons do behave congruently with their measured pre- 
ferences (e.g., the .57 correlation) , while others behave in ways distinctly 
opposite to their preferences (e.g., the -.66 correlation) ; and on the average 
most persons do not behave according to their preferences. 
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Table 4 

Correlations of pretest HIM-B 
with HIM-SS raw profiles 







Meeting #1 


Meeting # 2 


Group 


Median Range 


Median Range 



1 


.29 


-.50 


to .44 


-.28 


-.37 


to .13 


2 


.06 


-.47 


to .24 


-.20 

(N=4) 


-.51 


to -.14 


3 


-.26 


-.66 


to . 55 


-.16 

(N=4) 


-.73 


to . 36 


4 


-.08 


-.48 


to .26 


-.12 


-.20 


to .43 


5 


.00 


-.19 


to . 31 


-.22 


-.47 


to .21 


6 


.27 


-.20 


to . 57 


.11 


-.40 


to . 25 


Overall 


.03 

(N=30) 


-.66 


to .57 


-.19 

(N=28) 


-.73 


to .43 


Homogeneous 


Groups 


.12 

(N-20) 


-.66 


to . 57 


-.10 
( N= 18) 


-.73 


to .43 


Heterogeneous 


Groups 


.00 

(N=10) 


-.50 


to .44 


-.25 
( N - 1 0 ) 


-.47 


to .21 
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Before arguing for either of these interpretations, attention must be paid to 
the caution made earlier. The 2-1/2 hour sample of behavior represented by Meet- 
ing #1 mayhavebeen heavily affected by the style of group interaction that 
prevailed during that time. This effect may have obscured the effect of 
individual preferences. An attempt must be made to equalize the frequency 
and kind of stimuli to which ^responded in the predictor (HIM-B) and criterion 
(Meeting #1) situations. 

A step in this corrective direction was taken by correlating weighted HIM-B 
profiles with HIM-SS profiles. As mentioned earlier, the weighted HIM-B profile 
for an individual consisted of his 16 HIM-B cell scores, each multiplied by the 
frequency of that cell's presentation in the HIM- V4 situational test. This set 
of weights was chosen as an approximation to the unbalanced distribution of 
stimuli in the actual groups, and also to allow later comparisons between the 
HIM-V4 and a similarly-weighted HIM-B. Table 5 shows that the weighted HIM-B 
had a median correlation of .42 with Meeting #1 behavior; which was significantly 
higher than the .03 median for the unweighted HIM-B. 

The implication of this increased correlation is that self-report inventories 
such as the HIM-B might be made more useful predictors of the patterns of 
individuals.' behavior in groups simply by scoring the responses in a way tailored 
to the situation to which prediction is being made. More weight should be given 
to scores in categories which are expected to be heavily used in the groups. 
Specifically, each HIM-B cell score should be multiplied by the expected frequency 
of stimulus statements in that HIM cell in an actual group meeting. 

Tables 4 and 5 also show correlations separately for members of homogeneous and 
heterogeneous groups. Neither the HIM-B nor the weighted HIM-B as predictor 
showed any substantially different correlation with observed behavior in either 
type of group. The reports by Gradolph (1958) and Gross (1959) were not borne 
out in this study; members of homogeneous groups did not behave in greater 
accordance with their measured preferences than did members of heterogeneous 
groups. Gradolph's groups were leaderless and Gross explicitly instructed 
the therapist to be innocuous in his groups. By contrast, the leader in 
the present study was very active. This failure to replicate the findings of 
Gradolph (1958) and Gross (1959) may also be further evidence that the preferences 
of individuals in this study were obscured by more powerful effects operating 
in the groups, one of which was the leader's modeling and urging of parti- 
cular categories of talk more than of others. 

The median correlation of the pretest HIM-B with Meeting #2 HIM-SS profiles 
(Table 4) was -.19. The similar correlation for the weighted HIM-B (Table 15) 
was .21. Both were lower than for correlations with Meeting #1. This drop 
invalidates the notion that Meeting #1 behavior was so heavily loaded with 
introductions that real-life interaction could not emerge until later. As 
groups met longer, they showed no greater tendency to behave in accordance 
with their preferences as expressed in pretest HIM-B profiles. 
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Table 5 



Correlation of weighted pre-test 
HIM-B with HIM-SS raw profiles 







Meeting #1 


Meeting H2 


Group 


Median Range 


Median Range 



1 


.46 


.18 


to .71 


.29 


.22 


to . 34 


2 


.18 


-.24 


to .47 


.18 

(N=4) 


.06 


to .27 


3 


.23 


-.20 


to .72 


.27 
( N=4 ) 


-.14 


to . 55 


4 


.29 


-.07 


to .81 


.44 


.19 


to .71 


5 


.41 


-.04 


to . 61 


.17 


.03 


to . 38 


6 


.54 


.25 


to .61 


.16 


.04 


to .42 


Overall 


.42 

(N= 30) 


-.24 


to .81 


.21 

( N= 28 ) 


-.14 


to .71 


Homogeneous 

Groups 


.30 

(N=20) 


-.24 


to .81 


.20 

( N= 18) 


-.14 


to .71 


Heterogeneous 


Groups 


.44 

( N= 10) 


-.04 


to .71 


.25 

(N=10) 


.03 


to . 38 
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Situational Test Prediction of Within-Group Behavior 

Pretest HIM-V4 cell scores were correlated with HIM-SS group behavior cell scores 
for each S. for Meeting #1 and again for Meeting #2. Table 6 shows these correlations 
for raw profiles, and Table 7 shows them for standardized profiles. In both cases, 
the median correlation with Meeting #1 profiles was about .70. The HIM-V4 as a 
situational test seemed to account for a much larger share of the variance in actual 
group behavior than did either the HIM-B or the weighted HIM-B as self-report 
inventories. About 50% of the variance of observed HIM-SS behavior arose from the 
same sources as did rated HIM-V4 behavior. This figure was a substantial portion 
of the maximum possible proportion, 65%, mentioned earlier as the stability of rated 
HIM-SS behavior itself. The hypothesis of Goldstein, et al . (1966, p. 329) appeared 
to be confirmed in this study: prediction of within-group behavior was more accurate 

with a behavioral measure than with a psychometric device. 

Tables 6 and 7 show that prediction of Meeting #1 behavior by the pretest HIM-V4 was 
no better for standardized profiles than for raw profiles. The explanation for this 
lack of improvement in correlation may be that the distribution of stimulus items in 
the HIM-V4 was a good enough approximation to the distribution of stimulus HIM cells 
in the raw HIM-SS profiles for Meeting #1 . For Meeting #2, the correlation for stand- 
ardized profiles was higher than for raw profiles. However, the overall median 
correlations for both the standardized and raw profiles were lower for Meeting #2 
than for Meeting #1 . The implication is that the prevailing style of talk was similar 
in the HIM-V4 situation and in Meeting #1, but that it changed in Meeting # 2 . 

Standardized profiles made the stimulus configuration similar to the two situations 
being correlated. Using standardized profiles, correlations of HIM-V4 profiles with 
Meeting #2 and with Meeting #1 should be about the same, unless time in the groups 
produced changes in Ss response styles. Table 7 shows that little if any such 
therapeutic changes were observed overall. The median PPM correlation from Meeting 
#1 to Meeting #2 dropped from .70 to .61. An interesting difference was noted, 
However, between homogeneous and heterogeneous groups. The median correlation in 
homogeneous groups went down, from .66 to .48; in heterogeneous groups it went 
up from . 70 to . 77. 

The implication of this divergence of correlations seems to be that more therapy was 
done in the homogeneous groups than in the heterogeneous groups. Members of the 
latter tended to respond to a set of stimuli about the same way late in the groups 
as they did early in the groups. Members of homogeneous groups were less likely to 
respond the same way late as they did early. Tentatively it seems that more thera- 
peutic movement can be accomplished in the early stages of homogeneous groups than 
of heterogeneous groups. Some clinical impressions on this issue are offered later 
in this chapter. 

Significance tests of differences between self-report and situational 
measures as predictors . Correlated means t-tests were run on the distributions 
of squared correlations for each of three pretest predictors with Meeting #1 





Correlation of pre-test HIM-V4 
with HIM-SS raw profile 



Meeting #1 Meeting #2 

PPM Correlation PPM Correlation 



Group 


Med i a n 


Range 


Median 


Range 


1 


.77 


.37 to . 84 


.63 


.48 to .80 




(N=4) 




(N=4) 




2 


.45 


.31 to .54 


.16 


-.23 to .57 




(N=3) 




(N=3) 




3 


.67 


.55 to .80 


.39 


.36 to .40 




(N=4) 




(N=3) 




4 


.79 


.53 to .89 


.25 


-.06 to .39 


5 


.77 


.19 to .79 


\ .61 


.42 to .86 


6 


.82 


.41 to .89 


.46 


-.20 to .84 


Overall 


.72 


.19 to .89 


.42 


-.23 to .86 




(N=26) 




(N=25) 




Homoqeneous 
(2, 3, 4 &6) 


.70 


.32 to .89 


.36 


-.23 to .84 




(N=l 7) 




(N=l 6 ) 




Heterogeneous 
(1 & 5) 


.77 


.19 to .84 


.61 


.42 to .86 




(N=9) 




(N=9 ) 





NOTE: Unless otherwise specified, each median is based on N=5 group members. 

Where N<5, it is because the HIM-V4 recording was inaudible, or a 
member was absent from the group meeting. 
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Table 7 

Correlation of pre-test HIM-V4 
with HIM-SS standardized profile 







Meeting #1 
PPM Correlation 


Meeting #2 
PPM Correlation 


Group 


Median Range 


Median Range 



1 


.79 


.32 to .93 


.71 


.57 


to .89 




(N=4) 




(N-4) 






2 


.60 


.54 to . 65 


.23 


-.16 


to .66 




(N=3) 




(N*3) 






3 


.68 


.65 to .83 


.67 


.49 


to .71 




(N=4) 




(N-3) 






4 


.65 


.50 to . 87 


.42 


-.13 


to . 53 


5 


.69 


.32 to .78 


.77 


.55 


to .93 


6 


.75 


.39 to .81 


.61 


.48 


to .69 








(N= 3) 






Overal 1 


.70 


.32 to .93 


.61 


-.16 


to .93 




(N= 26 ) 




(N=23) 






Homogeneous 












Groups 


.66 


.39 to .87 


.48 


-.16 


to .71 




(N=17) 




( N= 14) 






Heterogeneous 












Groups 


.70 


.32 to .93 


.77 


.55 


to .93 




(N=9) 




(N=9) 
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HIM-SS raw profiles. The three predictors were the HIM-B, the weighted IIIM-13, 
and the HIM-V4. 

All mean differences tested were significant beyond the P = .05 level. The 
weighted HIM-B was a significantly better predictor of HIM-SS behavior than was 
the HIM-B. The HIM-V4 was a significantly better predictor than either of the 
other two. Table 8 shows these results. 



Postdiction 

Sel f-report . Posttest HIM-B profiles were correlated with HIM-SS raw 
profiles for Meeting #1 and Meeting #2. Experience in a group might allow 
persons to better visualize their characteristic behavior in groups. If so, 
postdiction would yield higher correlations with actual behavior than would 
prediction. As Table 9 shows, this expectation did not hold true. Where the 
correlation would be expected to be most high, for posttest HIM-B with Meeting 
#2, it was actually lower than for Meeting #1. The overall median correla- 
tions were not appreciably different from the correlations of pretest HIM-B 
with HIM-SS as shown in Table 4. In both cases, differences between homo- 
geneous and heterogeneous groups were not large. 

Other data also indicate that it is not likely that group members, due to 
the group experience, were better able to visualize their characteristic 
behavior in groups. The test-posttest HIM-B correlations were no different 
for experimental subjects than for control subjects (see page 27 of this paper). 

Situational test postdiction . The correlations of posttest HIM-V4 profiles 
with HIM-SS Meeting #1 and Meeting #2 raw profiles were prepared for one homo- 
geneous group and one heterogeneous group. These correlations are presented 
in Table 10. Overall, the median correlation for both meetings was about the 
same, .73 and .70, for the 10 Ss. As noted earlier with regard to raw pre- 
test HIM-V4 correlations (Table 6), the median correlation seemed to decrease 
much more for members of homogeneous groups than of heterogeneous groups. In 
postdiction, the median correlation for the five members of the homogeneous 
group dropped from .81 for Meeting #1 , to .45 for Meeting #2; for the hetero- 
geneous group it held constant at .71. 

Comments concerning pretest HIM-V4 correlations apply also to posttest. The 
way individuals talked seemed to change more from Meeting #1 to Meeting #2 in 
homogeneous groups than in heterogeneous groups. There was no significant ten- 
dency for postdiction to be more accurate than prediction. There may have been 
a slight tendency, however, in Group 4. Predictive correlations of IIIM-V4 
with Meeting #1 and Meeting #2 behavior were .79 and .25 (Table 6); comparable 
correlations in postdiction were .81 and .45. 



Clinical Observations 

Composition effects . As mentioned in the design of this study, Chapter II, 
the six groups were composed in different ways without the experimenter being 
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Table 8 



Weighted HIM-B HIM-V4 compared to HIM-V4 compared to 

compared to HIM-B HIM-B Weighted illM-B 



Mean Differences .108 

2.680 

.F. 29 

.012 



.355 


.257 


6.703 


5.843 


24 


24 


<.001 


.001 
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Table 9 

Correlation of posttest HIM-B with 
HIM-SS raw profiles 



Meeting #1 Meeting §2 





PPM Correlation 


PPM 


Correlation 


Group 


Median 


Range 


Median 




Range 


1 


.28 


-.01 


to .66 


-.11 


-.38 


to .23 


2 


.06 


-.16 


to . 33 


-.18 

(N-4) 


-.68 


to -.14 


3 


.11 


-.67 


to .54 


.02 

(N-4) 


-.71 


to .23 


4 


.13 


-.37 


to .29 


-.01 


-.31 


to . 33 


5 


.03 


-.35 


to .47 


-.28 


-.40 


to . 31 


6 


.25 ■ 


-.37 


to . 53 


-.23 


-.62 


to . 24 


Overal 1 


.14 

(N=30) 


-.67 


to . 66 


-.14 

(N=28) 


-.71 


to . 33 


Homogeneous 


.12 

( N= 20 ) 


-.67 


to .54 


-.12 
( N= 1 9 ) 


-.71 


to . 33 


Heterogeneous 


.18 

( N= 1 0 ) 


-.35 


to .66 


-.20 

(N=9) 


-.40 


to . 31 
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Table 10 

Correlations of posttest HIM-V4 
with HIM-SS raw profiles 



Meeting #1 Meeting #2 

PPM Correlation PPM Correlation 



Group 


Median 




Range 


Median 


Range 


4 


.81 


.67 


to .86 


.45 


.20 to .55 


(Homogeneous) 


5 


.71 


.35 


to .85 


.71 


.70 to .82 


(Heterogeneous) 


Overall 


.73 

(N=10) 


.35 


to .86 


.70 

(N=10) 


.20 to .82 
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told which group was which. While observing Meeting #1 of each group, he guessed 
the composition, homogeneous or heterogeneous, within the first 15 to 20 minutes. 
The guesses regarding the particular type of homogeneity were correct for groups 
1,2, 3, and 5. Group 4 and Group 6 were reversed. That is, the observer 
guessed that Group 4 was high on Member Ratio, and that Group 6 was high on 
Work Ratio, when, in fact, the reverse was true. 

The differences between heterogeneous groups and homogeneous groups were striking. 
Some of these differences were as follows: 



1. The heterogeneous groups were nervous, as typified by low toleration., 
for silence. After a five-second silence, they burst into nervous 
laughter. The homogeneous groups tolerated silence with comfort. 

They were also smooth, affable, and cooperative from the very 
beginning. The members joked easily with each other after only 
5 or 10 minutes in Group 2, which was homogeneous on Quadrant 3, 
a measure of tendency toward friendly pairing. 



2. The heterogeneous groups were characterized by talk in staccato, 
overlapping bursts during which two or more members tried to talk 
at. once. The flow of talk in the homogeneous groups was much more 
even. 



) 




3. Each of the two heterogeneous groups spent considerable time focusing 
on the therapist and his role. In Group 1, the focus on him was one 
of curiosity, and probing for indication of what should happen in 

the group. In Group 5, the focus on the therapist was one of anger 
and frustration with his failure to make the group meeting worth- 
while. Both groups were resistant to the leader's probes to urge them 
into Quadrant 4 interaction. By contrast, the homogeneous groups 
readily followed the leader's urging. He seemed to be accepted in the 
homogeneous groups as a member with a particular function. His role 
was r.ot a substantial topic for discussion. 

4. The group leader smiled more frequently in the homogeneous groups, 
leaned back in his chair in a casual manner, and verbally expressed 
more feelings of warmth in the homogeneous groups. In the hetero- 
geneous groups, the leader was less casual. In Group 5 he was distinctly 
defensive about his role, and resorted to considerably more assertive 
(HIM level C) talk than in any other group. The leader's use of 
Confrontive (HIM level E) interaction was sharply lower for Group 5. 

5. At the outset of heterogeneous groups, members did not receive support 
from each other as they introduced themselves. Each person seemed to 
pass about the group looking for some response from the others, and 
jumping at any support that was perceived. Early introductions in the 
homogeneous groups were less like monologues. They more often elicited 
back-and-forth comparisons of simil ari ties among members. 

Group 3 was not like the other homogeneous groups. Groups 2, 4, and 6 were homo- 
geneously high on different indexes of cooperative interaction. Group 3 was 
homogeneously high on Assertive (HIM level C). 
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The members of Group 3 spontaneously talked in abrasive, challenging ways. They 
described themselves as having life styles of isolation. They expressed dis- 
affection with situations around them and added mention of their coping by 
rejection or derogation of these situations. "Sour grapes" attitudes were 
frequently expressed. 

In Group 6, which was composed homogeneously high on Member Ratio, Member 1 
was deviant in that he was below average on Member Ratio. During the group 
meetings. Member 1 was focused on as topic person far more than was any 
other member of Group 6. In describing himself, he said that he was a 
"radical". The subject of the later focusing on him consisted of a barrage 
of efforts to either understand or change his description of himself. 

Experience with Member 1 in Group 6 stimulates a hypothesis to be tested in 
future research. He may be called a "deficient deviant" member of the group 
in that he was low on an index of predicted behavior on which the other members 
were homogeneously high. He also scored high on HIM-B total score, which is 
generally a measuie of talkativeness. So the hypothesis that emerges is, in 
an otherwise homogeneous group, a deficient deviant who is inclined to be 
talkative will become a topic person: (a) for a longer time than other 

members, (b) more often and for a longer time than will untalkative deviants, 
and (c) be the focal point of efforts to change the deficient deviant to 
conform to some characteristic the group members may ascribe to themselves. 

Group 2 was described by the observer as a very smooth and worthwhile group 
overall. Member 5 in this group was deviant on his HIM-B profile in a direction 
toward which the leader urged the group. The group members were high on Quadrant 
3, but Member 5 was average on Quadrant 3, and high in Quadrant 4, the direction 
in which the leader urged the group. He might be referred to as a "seed deviant". 
Some of the smoothness attributed to Group 2 may have been made possible by 
Member 5 functioning as a model of the behaviors the leader suggested. He 
was the first member to make a confrontive statement toward another. Future 
research on group composition effects should include some study of groups seeded 
with such deviants. This seed deviant did not become the focus of efforts 
to get him to change such as the deficient deviant in Group 6 did. 

Prediction techniques . The HIM-B seemed by clinical observation to show 
considerably more validity than the statistical measures revealed. 

The HIM-V4 provoked several different comments from the men tested. A few said 
they were able to imagine the group and the other members very vividly. Most, 
however, complained about the lack of visual cues about the other members. 

They said they were simply unable to really put themselves into the imaginary 
situation. There were also frequent comments about the unrealistic acting in 
the recorded vignettes. 



Suggestions for Future Research 

Improved self-report inventory . Improvements can probably be made on the 
HIM-B that could produce an instrument which may have predictive validity as 
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high as .50 or .60. The advantage of such a self-report, paper-and-pencil 
inventory would be its ease of administration and scoring compared to a sit- 
uational test predictor such as the HIM-V4. Routine use of the HIM-V4 in a 
clinical setting would be difficult because a trained and certified HIM 
rater would have to rate each one. 

The starting point for an improved HIM-B should be careful development of a 
pool of items which are behavioral ly-worded descriptions of characteristic 
behaviors in each HIM cell. A larger, more diverse norm group than the 
100 college students Hill (1965) used to develop the HIM-B should be adminis- 
tered this item pool. Item responses could then be factor- or clustered- 
analyzed to pinpoint the item that best characterizes each of the 16 cells. 

This analysis might even reveal meaningful clusters of cells that can be combined 
together to give a different number of scales rather than direct correspondence 
with the 16 HIM cells. The items could then be put together in a forced- 
choice format, eliminating the difficulty the present HIM-B has in discrim- 
inating different types of preferred behavior. Response sets such as social 
desirabil i ty , and yea-saying are very likely on the present HIM-B. A 
worthwhile precedent to follow in arranging the items and scaling is presented 
by Borgen, Weiss, Tinsley, Dawis, and Lofquist (1968, pp. 10-22), who developed 
scales for measuring Occupational Reinforcer Patterns. 

A generalized form of this improved HIM-B should be developed which will have 
balanced representation of each HIM cell. The scoring should then be tailored 
to each particular situation to which prediction is to be made. Each person's 
cell scores should be weighted by the relative proportion of each cell expected 
to be used in the group which he is to enter. As shown in this study, such 
weighting seems to substantially increase predictive validity over that 
offered by a perfectly balanced instrument. 

A moderator scale could be developed to increase the predictabil i ty of the 
HIM-B. Considerable range was observed for the predictive validity of both 
predictors across individuals. Development and use of such moderator scales 
is discussed by Ghiselli (1963), and Dunnette (1966, pp. 163-168). Possibly 
a short version of a moderator scale could be built into an improved HIM-B, 
and used to print out an indication of the confidence that could be placed in 
an individual's predicted score. 

Improved situational tests . If an improved version of the HIM-V4 were 
ever to be developed, it would be very good to include visual cues. Distri- 
buting snapshots of each actor on the tape might be one effective way of 
providing visual cues. A picture could be taken of the entire group when it 
meets to act the script; video taping the vignettes might be even better. Each 
vignette should give more context, and more should be shown about each group 
member early in the HIM-V. Better vignettes should be developed, perhaps as 
excerptsfrom actual portions of groups. They should be acted by professional 
actors, or perhaps by a real on-going group. A testing period beyond about 
45 minutes would probably become especially tedious for most subjects. The strain 
might be relieved, and the predictive validity increased by presenting more 
context, and by requiring fewer responses from the subject. 

The situational tests should probably be administered to a subject alone, or 
with the understanding that he is being monitored. Testing en masse such as 
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done in this study caused subjects to appear self-conscious, and distracted by 
each other. An automated device should be developed which would turn on the 
recording for S/s responses, and not record the stimulus items. This simple 
innovation would cut the rater's time roughly in half compared to what was re- 
quired of the raters in this study, who had to hear both stimulus and response 
for each item on each person's HIM-V4. The distribution of stimulus items in 
the HIM-V4 was rather arbitrarily set. An improved version should have the 
distribution set closer to what is expected in real life in the group meetings. 

A situational test could be developed to contain some very explicit stimuli 
and some very vague stimuli. One type might prove to be more predictive 
than the other. For example, the ambiguous stimuli might provoke to 
abandon his dependency on the external situation and revert to his characteristic 
repertoire. In this case, the ambiguous stimuli might be the better predictors. 
On the other hand, unambiguous stimuli might be clearly better predictors for 
persons who tend to be more field-dependent, in that they never do respond out 
of context. Field dependent persons might tend to imagine vivid situations 
to ambiguous stimuli, but these fantasies may not correspond to their actual 
behavior in live groups. 

Modification in HIM-SS ratings . The HIM-SS can probably be improved as 
a reliable rating instrument. Some of the supplementary conventions developed 
for this study might be helpful. In particular, nothing to date has been 
published concerning the mechanics of how to rate, i.e., how large a sample of 
talk to consider in giving a rating, how many ratings to give within a long 
monologue, and whether to separate or ignore simultaneous statements by two 
or more group members. Additional sources of variance in individual behavior 
could probably be tapped by some expansion of the HIM framework. In particular 
a conspicuous and ostensibly reliable difference between people lies in their 
taking of the initiator or responder role. For example, some persons repeatedly 
respond to statements like, "I have had a lot of trouble with personal problems 
lately", with statements about themselves, like, "Yeah, me too. Like I've 
been having these bad dreams, see, and . . . ". Other persons consistently 
respond with statements like, "Oh, really? Tell me more about what has been 
on your mind". The latter response is an example of the initiator role, 
asking more about the other person. The responder role consists of telling 
more about yourself, rather than asking about the other person. 

Wolf (1968) reviewed the literature on sequential interpersonal behavior and 
concluded that message sending and message receiving were two pervasive 
dimensions. These dimensions seem analogous to what were termed the 
initiator and responder roles above. The distinction could be across the 
16 cells, and perhaps add a significant new measure of individual behavior. 

Another meaningful distinction that could be added to HIM-SS ratings might be 
directness vs. indirectness. Consider, for example, a probe in cell IVD: 

"Howard, could you share with Bob here the feelings and impressions that you 
have of him right now?" A direct response to this probe would be, "Well, Bob, 

I don't know you too well, but I think I feel fairly positive toward you 
and I could get to know you better." An example of an indirect response would 
be, "Well I think Bob is a good guy, I like him okay, and would like to get to 
know him better." The distinction is that in a direct statement, the speaker 
addresses the person about whom he is talking. In an indirect statement, he 
talks about the other person without addressing him directly. 
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Trainabil i ty . The focus in this study was on prediction of verbal 
behavior. A logical extension of the methodology here would allow prediction 
of those who benefit from the type of treatment employed in the interpersonal 
skills training groups. Instead of using observed behavior frequencies as cri- 
terion, gain scores on desirable behavior indexes (for example HIM-SS Work 
Ratio) could be correlated with predictive profiles. 

Long-term homogeneous and heterogeneous groups . Gross (1959) suggested 
that homogeneous and heterogeneous groups be conducted for longer than one hour 
to see how their differences persist. The present study found differences 
persisting through the fifth hour of group interaction. Both the observer and 
the group leader felt that the homogeneous groups were more productive during 
those five hours. But both also felt that, near the end, the homogeneous 
groups may have been reaching a plateau, while the heterogeneous groups were 
just entering a phase of rich productivity in which the diversity of styles 
would be an asset. 
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Summary 

Purpose 

The purpose of this study was to explore techniques for prediction of individual 
verbal behavior in small counseling groups. Specifically, the study engaged 
the problem of comparing a situational test and a self-report inventory as 
predictors of individual behavior. 



Literature Review 

The highest correlations with group behavior of individuals were obtained from 
objective measures of individual behavior in earlier groups. Correlations of 
ratings on single indexes of group- to-group behavior for individuals ranged 
from .50 to .90 (Bell and French, 1955; Borgatta and Bales, 1955a). 

Prediction of within-group behavior of individuals based on their measured 
personality traits produced moderate or zero correlations (Breer, 1960; Derr 
and Silver, 1962; Mann, 1959). 

The composition of groups has also been said to substantially affect the behavior 
of individuals in the groups. Some workers (Gradolf, 1958; Gross, 1959) have 
reported that group members only expressed behavior of their preferred kind in 
groups that were homogeneously high on that type of behavior. The effects of 
group composition were said to be particularly strong in groups that were 
composed on variables highly related to the assigned task of the group. 

In prediction using situational tests, higher validity is generally obtained 
when three principles are observed: (a) consistency, (b) relation to task, and 

(c) objective observation. 

In a pilot study, a situational test and a self-report inventory were compared 
as predictors of individual verbal styles in small groups. Both yielded profiles 
that correlated only about .10 with profiles of rated behavior in a group. Need 
was shown for (a) a skilled leader to stimulate interaction, (b) a longer group 
life than one hour, and (c) presentation of predictor stimulus sets similar in 
number and in kind of stimulus sets expected in criterion groups. 



Design and Methodology 

The system selected for verbal interaction analysis in this study also estab- 
lished the framework within which predictive measures were to be conceptualized. 
The system selected was the Hill Interaction Matrix (HIM). The system used for 
categorizing the talk in a group, statement-by-statement is termed the HIM-SS. 
Hill (1965) has also developed a self-report inventory, the HIM-B, for predicting 
individual behavior preferences in a small group. For the purpose of this study, 
a situational test was developed to predict an individual's verbal behavior in 
the 16 cells of the HIM. This situational test was the HIM-V4, a tape-recorded 
simulation of a small group meeting in which each subject was instructed to 
imagine himself as a member participating at designated intervals. What the 
individual said at each interval was recorded and later rated on the HIM-SS. 
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After 83 Ss were tested, 30 were selected to meet in criterion groups. There 
were six such groups, each consisting of five men, and each led by an experienced 
leader. Members of four of the six groups were homogeneously high on some index 
in their HIM-B profiles. Four different indexes were used: Quadrant 3, Row C 

(Assertive), Work Ratio, and Column IV (Relationship). The other two groups 
were formed of members who had no HIM-B index high in common. These latter 
two groups were termed heterogeneous. Him-B rather than HIM-V4 scores were 
used for composing the groups because the HIM-V4 could not be scored rapidly 
enough. HIM-B scores were also more nearly like the self-report measure which 
earlier studies (Gradolph, 1958; Gross, 1959) had used as composition variables. 
Different group composition effects may have been observed if the groups had 
been composed on situational test (HIM-V4) indexes rather than on self-report 
(HIM-B) indexes. 

Each group met for a total of five hours in one week, in two 2-1/2 hour sessions. 
Each group meeting was tape-recorded on one i.rack of a four-track stereo tape 
recorder. The observer attempted to make clinical judgements of the composi- 
tion of each group. After all group meetings were completed, all control and 
experimental Ss were retested on the HIM-B and HIM-V4. The reason for the 
retesting was to get a measure of test-retest stability of these instruments, 
and also to provide profiles for postdiction to group behavior. 

Statistical analyses consisted of correlations of individual profiles in predictor 
and criterion situations. The correlations calculated were product-moment 
correlations of type 0 in Cattell's (1952) notation. Each correlation was 
based on 16 variables (the scores in the 16 cells of the HIM) measured on two 
occasions, for one person. 

Both raw score and standardized profiles were correlated. The standardization 
procedure was one developed specifically for this study, to get a set of 
stimuli which was equivalent in frequency and kind, in the predictor and 
criterion situations for each S. 



Results and Conclusions 

HIM-SS criterion behavior profiles for Meeting #1 were correlated with Meeting 
# 2 for each S_, to get a measure of the stability of the criterion. Raw profiles 
had a median correlation of .50; for standardized profiles it was .82. Early 
group behavior was presumed to be the best predictor of later group behavior, 
and the two situations hadabout65% of their variance in common. Consequently, 
no predictor could be expected to correlate more highly than .82 with HIM-SS 
behavior. 

The situational test showed significantly higher validity for predicting profiles 
of criterion behavior than did the self-report test in this study. The median 
correlation of the HIM-V4 (the situational test) with criterion behavior across 
26 Ss tested on the pretest and participating in Meeting #1 , was .72. The 
corresponding median correlation for the HIM-B (the self-report device was 
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Each HIM-B cell score was weighted according to the relative frequency of 
presentation of that HIM cell as a stimulus in the HIM-V4. When these 
weighted HIM-B profiles were correlated with HIM-SS Meeting #1 profiles, the 
median was .42. Apparently part of the reason for the higher correlation of 
HIM-V4 profiles with HIM-SS profiles was that HIM-V4 scores had greater variance 
than did HIM-B scores. This finding implies that self-report predictive 
instruments can show higher validity coefficients for predicting the group , 
behavior pattern of an individual if scores in the predictor categories are 
weighted according to their expected frequencies in the group. 

The raw profiles of both predictors had lower correlations with Meeting #2 
than with Meeting #1 . Therefore, within-group behavior did not evolve into 
greater congruence with tested behavior. However, HIM-V4 correlations with 
standardized profiles were nearly the same for Meetings #1 and #2. These 
correlations led to the conclusion that therapeutic effects in the groups 
could not have accounted for more than about 17% of the variance in late-group 
behavior of individuals. The greater discrepancy for raw profiles of 
Meetings #1 and #2 showed that a prevailing style of talk in a group can 
obscure verbal behavior arising from individual preferences. Standardizing 
procedures are needed to correct for this obscuring. However, talk patterns 
may be largely caused by forces other than preferences. In particular, a strong 
tendency was noted for group members to conform to the prevailing talk categories 
in the groups. The rather high correlations of HIM-V4 with HIM-SS profiles 
should be interpreted with caution until the extent of these social conformity 
pressures is determined. One way to determine the extent would be to look at 
the intercorrelations of group behavior profiles of all possible pairs of 
members in a group. A high median intercorrelation would imply that most members 
are responding to a common source of stimulation, which may be other than their 
individual propensities. 

For neither predictor were correlations higher for homogeneous groups than for 
heterogeneous groups. The findings of Gradolph (1958) and Gross (1959) were 
not supported in this study. However, an active leader was used in the present 
study which was not the case in Gradolph's or Gross'- study. 



Postdiction to within-group behavior did not give correlations appreciably 
different from prediction, for either the HIM-B or the HIM-V4. Experience in 
a group did not seem to improve the congruence of tested and real-life behaviors. 



HIM-SS ratings were made on both HIM-V4 and group meeting tapes by three trained 
and certified HIM raters. Inter-rater reliability was determined by running 
all possible pairs of correlations between raters on tapes which all three had 
rated. The median of these 42 pairs was .70; the range was .20 to .98. These 
correlations were slightly lower than those reported elsewhere for HIM raters 
(Gibson, 1970; Hill, 1965). 



The HIM-V4 had a test-retest reliability, over four weeks, of .91. For the 
HIM-B it was .56. Weighting the HIM-B cell scores like the HIM-V4 boosted the 
stability to .88. This increase reflected the greater variance of scores 
possible on the weighted HIM-B. 
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Some striking clinical observations were made by the observer of the groups. 

He was able to correctly deduce the composition of most groups after only 15 
to 20 minutes of observation of Meeting #1 of each group. The heterogeneous 
groups were distinctly different from the homogeneous groups, being character- 
ized by nervousness, strain, frustration, and expressions of hostility toward 
the leader. The homogeneous groups, by contrast, were smooth, affable, and 
cooperative, and readily followed the leader's suggestions. observer 

felt that the homogeneous groups were more productive in the early hours, but 
that perhaps if continued longer, the heterogeneous groups may have provided 
a richer source for interaction. 

Some suggestions for future research are the following: 

1. Some groups should be composed homogeneously and others heterogeneously 
on HIM-B or HIM-V4 indexes, and conducted for longer than five hours. 
Four-man groups would probably provide optimum density of talk per 
person. 



2. A self-report, paper-and-pencil instrument superior to the HIM-B 
should be developed. 

3. A scale in the form of a moderator variable should be developed to 
differentiate predictable subjects from unpredictable subjects. 

4. Instead of predicting profiles of behavior in a group, the data from 
a study like this could be used to predict trainabil i ty , which could 
be measured as improvement in the use of certain preferred verbal 
styles as the group progresses. 



5. The effects of social conformity pressures on verbal behavior in 
counseling groups should be studied. 
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6. Any further work done with a situational test as a predictor should 
increase realism by including visual cues and more context about 
the simulated group than was used in the HIM-V4. 
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APPENDIX A 



Computer-scored HIM-B profil 



APPENDIX B 



Interpretation of the HIM-B profile 



Interpreting Your HIM-B Profile 



The Hill Interaction Matrix (HIM) categorizes a person's talk in two ways: 
first, what he talks about, and second, how he talks about it. When you filled 
out the HIM-B questionnaire, you were describing your own preferences for what 
you talk about in a group, and how you talk about it. 

The "What" dimension is shown by roman numerals. The safest thing you can talk 
about in a group is I, a topic of general interest, like the weather, politics, 
psychology, etc. Next, you can talk about the Group itself (II). Next you 
can talk about yourself, or you can participate in conversation that focuses 
on another group member who is topic person. Such conversation is called 
Personal (III) because it focuses on one person present. The most risky thing 
to talk about, from the standpoint of your vulnerability to embarassment in 
the group, is IV, a Relationship in the here-and-now, between two or more 
persons in the group, one of whom could be you. 

The way you prefer to talk, the "How" dimension, is shown by B,C,D, and E. 

Moving down on this dimension indicates an openness to changing your opinions, 
attitudes, and characteristic behavior. Changes like that require effort, so 
this "How" dimension is a "Work" scale. The least effortful way to talk is 
B, Conventional. This is routine socializing, small talk, and where-are-you- 
from information-seeking. It takes only a little more effort to be Assertive 
(C). This is how you talk when you argue, gripe, blow off steam, tell someone 
off, or try to persuade. At neither B or C are you willing to change anything 
about yourself. You begin to be open to change when you begin to think about 
it. This thoughtfulness is reflected in D, the Speculative way of talking. 

The Confrontive style, E, is the hardest work. It involves honesty, insight, 
taking responsibil i ty for what you say by using specific examples, and 
getting down to the real core of the issue at hand. 

On the HIM-B printout, the "What" and "How" dimensions intersect to form 16 
cells. The highest score you can get in any cell is 10, and the highest sum 
for any column or row is 40. Each column and row score is converted to a per- 
centage of the total raw score. Your percentages were compared against hundreds 
of other persons like you to see how you stack up. In the places labeled 
"NORM", a zero means you prefer to talk about that subject (for the norms at 
the end of each row) about as much as the average person. A minus means you 
prefer that style less than do most persons like you. A plus sign indicates 
your preference is greater than average. 

The Total Score, shown in the box, is a measure of your general talkativeness. 
The Total Score Norm right under it shows whether you think you talk more, less, 
or about the same as others in a group. 

The Risk Ratio is the sum of rows C and E, divided by the sum of B and D. That 
is, RR = (C+E)/(B+D). The higher this number is, the more likely you are to 
go out on a limb in the way you talk, rather than playing it safe. You say that 
you readily risk being put down, contradicted, embarrassed, or rejected in a 
group, if you got a plus sign after Risk Ratio. 
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Your Work Ratio is calculated by (D+E)/B+C). It measures your openness to being 
influenced by others, and to exerting helpful influence on them. A plus sign 
here means that you like to get down to business more than the average group 
member. A minus sign indicates you tend to avoid talking in a way that may 
require you to change the way you are. 

Your Intra-Group Ratio is calculated by (II + I V) / ( I = III). Its meaning is 
rather obscure and probably not too helpful to you. It represents your 
tendency to talk about the group and about relationships among members, rather 
than talking about general interest topics or individual group members. A 
person sophisticated in group dynamics would be likely to get a plus sign 
here. He probably would function better in a sensitivity training T-group 
conducted for the benefit of an organization, than he would in a therapy, 
counseling, or skills group conducted primarily for the members to increase 
their self-understanding or to solve personal problems. 

Member Ratio is (III + I V) / ( I + II). A high number here would indicate your 
preference to explore the people present in the group, and their immediate 
relationships with each other, rather than talk about things that are less 
personal. A minus sign after Member Ratio indicates that you tend to avoid 
getting close to others, or letting them know you intimately. 

The remaining material in the printout is for research use only. The everyday 
significance of these measures is not yet known. 

By way of conclusion, look back at your matrix of cell scores. A normal, well- 
functioning person should have a pretty well balanced profile. He should have 
few if any zero cell scores, and certainly not all tens. Such a person is capable 
of interacting with others in a variety of ways, and is probably able to judge 
when each style is appropriate. There is a definite place for each style in 
ordinary human relationships. If there are one or more columns or rows where 
you had a couple of zero cell scores, and a minus sign for your norm, you might 
want to seek out some sort of group experiences designed to strengthen that 
underdeveloped aspect, of your interpersonal behavior. 
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APPENDIX C 

Printouts of standardized 
HIM-V4 a .id HIM-SS 
profiles for one person 
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